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FLEXIBLE? It can be Flexed 3,000,000 times! 


Typical of the Broad Range of When this material 
VINYLITE Plastics Properties. “28 introduced a few 

years ago, it was called 
VinvLITE Flexible Sheeting. But with the unwillingness 
to compromise that characterizes all Viny.treE Plastics Re- 
search the word flexible had to be defined. Our technical 
staff had to know how flexible. 

So we built a steel fatigue tester, with motor-driven 
jaws that open and close. Between the jaws we clamped 
strips of VinyLITE Flexible Sheeting. Not satisfied with 
merely pressing it together, then stretching it, we twisted 
each strip of VinytirE Plastic...so that each stroke of 
the jaws twists it, folds it, presses it, stretches it. 

More than three million of these flexing cycles furnish 
convincing proof of the high fatigue strength of this dis- 
tinctive new industrial material. This unusual flexibility 
is complemented: by other useful properties, such as 
toughness, and resistance to water, chemicals, sunlight, 
and aging effects. 

In common with other types of VinytitE Plastics, the 
wartime demand for this material has increasingly limited 
its use for commercial purposes. However, if you are 
engaged in essential war production and are searching 


*The wérd “Vinylite” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


far a material with the unique combination of properties 
offered by Viny.iTE Flexible Sheeting, we suggest that 
you enlist the full co-operation of our technical staff. 
VinyLITE Plastics Research may provide the answer to 
your problem. 
Plastics Division 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

uC) 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The refrigerator that mixes 
drinks—1000 a day 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT’S an automatic soda fountain, 
developed to give you the perfect 
soft drink for your nickel. 


The idea is to make a drink as good 
as you can get from the most expert 
soda jerkers because it measures syrup 
and water to the drop, even carbonates 
water on the spot and mixes them fresh 
—all after you put in your nickel. But 
—it gave constant trouble because the 


water has to be stirred by a whirling - 


high-speed shaft, and the bearing hold- 
ing the shaft has to work in water 
where it can’t be oiled. Nothing the 
manufacturer. could find would stand 


_ wear let the shaft “whip” 


the friction without rapid wear. And 
which ruined 
the seal to the mixing chamber, let 
gas escape. 


Finally the manufacturer remem- 
bered he had heard of B. F. Goodrich 
“Cutless” rubber bearings—lubricated 
with water and used on ships, mine 
pumps, dredges—which often wear 10 
times as long as metal. Could B. F. 
Goodrich wm a tiny rubber bearing 
that would hold that shaft in line, 
month after month without wear? 

They could and did. That was be- 
fore rubber restrictions, but no re- 


lacements are needed — the original 
earings still hold the shafts perfectly. 
Hundreds of these machines are now 
in army canteens and factories ...one 
mixed 33,800 drinks in one recent 
month. 

Rubber for uses like this is not avail- 
able now, but B. F. Goodrich research 
continues and, even in these times of 
rubber restrictions, improvements in 
hundreds of products will be planned. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 





















PICTURE 


of the Month 





MICKEY ROONEY 


“A YANK AT ETON” 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


WITH: Edmund Gwenn, Ian Hunter, Freddie” 
Bartholomew, Marta Linden, Juanita Quigley 
and Alan Mowbray 


A 


SCREENPLAY BY:....George Oppenheimer, 
Lionel Houser and Thomas Phipps 


ORIGINAL STORY BY: George Oppenheimer 


DIRECTED BY:...........Norman Taurog | 


PRODUCED BY:....John W. Considine, Jr. 











CAPSULE REVIEW: Mickey, the Rooney, 
does it again! There is something uncanny in 
the accuracy with which the producers, M-G-M, 
continue to gauge the capacities of this phe- 
nomenon of showmanship. In “A Yank At- 
Eton” they have put together a concoction of 
infallible ingredients with a flavor all its own 
—like a great bartender’s martini. There is 
Rooney the Renegade, fish out of water, in 
surroundings on the other side of the sea. That 
chip on his shoulder can be a most annoying 
chevron and no ambassador of good-will. But 
he learns that Eton is a school of hard knocks 
and that those in the best of spirit are the ones 
who can best take it. There is love, as light as 
a cork—and laughter, as deep as the abdomen 
—and even a tear that can disappear with a 
dab. Let old and young fare forth together to 
this interesting and entertaining movie, slightly 
escapist but still pertinent to the shoulder-to- 
shoulder feeling that is growing among men of 
humanity the world over. 


INCIDENTAL ITEM: Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer has issued a short film “Personalities” 
which gives all of us an opportunity to select 
the screen hopefuls of 1943, among them, 
alphabetically: 
Ann Ayars 
Lee Bowman 
Patricia Dane 
James Davis 


William Lundigan 
Lucile Norman 
Susan Peters 
Frances Rafferty 


Laraine Day Donna Reed 
Kathryn Grayson Jean Rogers 
Van Heflin Dick Simmons 
Marsha Hunt Robert Sterling 
Gene Kelly James Warren 


Virginia Weidler 
Pick your stars. 
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Cover Picture—In common with the nation’s other 
magazines, NEWSWEEK emerges this week with the 
Stars and Stripes proudly flying on the cover. It 
is a Kedachrome photo from the Freelance Photog- 

raphers’ Guild. For details of how America’s pu 

lications rallied to the national colors for t eir 
issues coming out around July 4, turn to page 58. 





Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


LETTERS 


Schlemiel No Heel 


In your hippopotamus story on page 28 of 
the May 25 Newsweek you said that Schle- 
miel means heel. You are wrong. Schlemiel is 
more like the English word jerk, dope, or stoop. 
The word for heel in Yiddish is Pasgoodnyack. 


Haroip ScHWARTz 








New York City 


Two Views 


The divergence of opinion regarding the 
recent speech of Vice President Wallace as seen 
by two of your most competent commentators 
produces an interesting sidelight for your June 
1 issue. 

Speaking of the Wallace speech, in which the 
strange words “people’s -revolutions” appear, 
Mr. Lindley states: “It is an evangelical master- 
piece tapping all the deep wells of American 
idealism.” This same speech takes on a dif- 
ferent hue in the eyes of Mr. Moley, who, in a 
long-range estimate of the world revolution 
(Two Kinds of Revolution) , gives us a far- 
sighted prophetic meaning of the potential in- 
dustrial chafiges shadowed by the new process 
of obtaining fuel and rubber from farm prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Moley’s conclusion, wherein he remarks: 
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“How ironic it is that the Department of Agri- 
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culture, presided over not so long ago by { 
very man who lectures us on ‘people’s rayg 
tions’ should have lived for years with this 
idea [fuel and rubber from farm products] w; 
out recognizing it,” leads one to believe 4 
perhaps the blueprints for a new world comp 
out of the hazy Washington atmosphere will } 
drawn up using sandy foundations of wos 
without action. A 
Pvt. Pures D. Brooxg 


Scott Field, Il. 
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Mr. Bynner’s Compliments 
You might head this “Our Congressmen”® ; 
_Do they dislike the ration q 

And to share the national lot— 
Because, by the bull of Bashan =| 

Gas is all they’ve got? 4 


Wirter Byrn: = 
Santa Fe, N.M. : 





Concerning Guayule 


Your résumé on guayule (NEwsweEEK, Jj 
8) was well done. This source of rubber § 
doubtedly is going to be of extreme importan 
to America. However, you neglected to menti 
the two men who, above all others, are e 
sponsible for guayule development. . 

Fred S. McCargar, secretary of the Salin; 
Chamber of Commerce, who for fifteen yean 
has been shouting about guayule as an ip 
surance against just such a crisis as we nov 
face. 4 

William O’Neil, president of the General Tin 
& Rubber Co., who is almost solely responsible 
for the Congressional action which made th 
guayule project possible. a 

O’Neil’s representatives were chief witnes 
before Congressional committees and‘a nati 
wide educational campaign conducted by O’Ne 
was the biggest single factor in creating a pub 
lic demand that our guayule sources be de 
veloped to the fullest extent. O’Neil began in- 
sisting on the planting of all available guayule 
seed almost three years ago. 


< 


W. H. Mason 
“ Director of Public Relations 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Sh-h-h!! Cards wie 

Ever since reading an article entitled “War on cre: 

Rumors” in the March 2, 1942, issue of has 

Newsweek, I have been interested in the idea len 
of starting a postcard campaign similar to the 

poster idea. I have now had some postcards : V 

° or 

cot 

j ] 

Sh-h oh ! . wi 

—— th 

Ja 

Shut your trap | 

Ai 

And catch a Jap! cs 

ra 

printed up for me, and I thought you might be - 

interested in seeing them. sl 

The number of postcards mailed daily by the ir 
members of the various armed forces must 

reach into the thousands, and I am convinced ‘ 











UNCLE SAM HAS FIRST CALL ON EVERY POUND OF STEEL WE MAKE 


T THE REQUEST of our Government 
two years ago we began diverting 
steel to war materials for the Allies. The 
amount of steel for war purposes has in- 
creased steadily and today Uncle Sam 
has first call on every pound of steel we 
make. 

We men of steel are furnishing the steel 
for airplanes, tanks, ships, guns, and the 
countless other items needed for war. 

Fortunately America faces this task 
with enough steel capacity to outrace 
the production of Germany, Italy and 
Japan put together! 

This is no guarantee of victory, unless 
America also wins the race against time 
to make over this steel into war weapons. 


But we have won the first lap of that 
race, America has a steel capacity with- 
out which that would have been impos- 
sible. And how that happened is an 
interesting story. 

America’s steel industry built the big- 
gest plants in the world just to take care 
of peacetime needs, to provide steel for 


cars, skyscrapers, bathtubs, railroads, 
stoves ...for all the things which made 
the American way of life. Even in the 
dark days of the thirties, when the de- 
mand for steel dropped to a lean 14% of 
capacity, the steel industry’s faith never 
wavered. It went right on with a great 
program of building and modernization. 
It intensified its research, maintained its 
training of personnel, built up a vast re- 
serve of equipment and trained man 
power. Today our production outstrips 
the world. 


Our enemies will find that America at 
war—as well as America at peace—has a 
backbone of steel! 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Better steels help increase oil production. A few 
years ago the deepest oil wells ran about 7500 feet. 
Today, because of development of stronger steels, 
wells are being drilled 15,000 feet deep, opening up 
valuable pools of oil at new low levels. 


Nearly one-third of the nation’s output of by- 
product coke, tar, ammonium sulphate, benzol and 
toluol, result from U. S. Steel’s operations. These 


by-products have great usefulness in wartime. For 
example, every gallon of nitration toluol can be 
utilized to produce 12 or more pounds of TNT. 


Ship construction last year by Federal Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company increased 85% over the 
1940 output. 2 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 cargo boate, 
and 4 tankers were launched during 1941. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY - OllL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 











SIMPLE—but it stopped 
a modern guillotine! 


Not so long ago when ground crews swarmed over any pla. > get- 
ting it ready for the next flight, one danger was always present. 
Unless the magneto was grounded, any movement of a propeller 
might start the motor—with unexpected and tragic results. 

It was not enough to close the switch in the pilot’s cockpit. 
Somewhere else the magneto circuit might be broken for ordinary 
repairs and servicing. 

Somebody had to provide a safety device that would work 100% 
of the time. Cannon engineers developed the electrical connector 
you see above, now used throughout the aviation industry. When 
the magneto cable is disconnected for any reason, a simple, positive 
mechanism closes the circuit automatically. Nobody has to remem- 
ber to do anything. The motor cannot start accidentally. Arms and 
heads are saved! 

This is but one of scores of Cannon developments for the highly 
specialized needs of all aircraft builders. Twenty-seven years of 
peacetime experience in serving many industries has made Cannon 
America’s leading designer and manufacturer of precision type 
electrical connectors. 

Wherever electrical connections must be made quickly and with 
positive security, Cannon has a specialized plug to do the job. That's 
why Cannon connectors are standard equipment in America’s 
fighting planes, in radio, motion pictures, railroad rolling stock, 
tanks and hundreds of war and civilian uses. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Los Angeles « California 
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that it would be effective to make cards such Tl 
these available to all of the men instead of tym 
crude, pseudo-humorous cards which seem > 
come from the camps and training stations, 4 





Hetmut Ripperge y 
New York City 





More Peeps About Jeeps 


Re Newsweek of June 15, 1942, “Letter 
the timeworn argument on jeeps and peepg! 
still going, but this may assist in finishing it, 

Mechanized units, the first to get the Jeep 
and Peeps claim the distinction of naming them 

Your center picture, “This was a jeep while 
lasted,” is the car manufactured and in use d 
ing 1939-40 and is the original jeep. 

The picture below, “%4-tonner,” is the 194] 
42 production model, whose flat unstreamlined Marri 
surfaces made for easier production and field nod He 
body repairs, but it is still the same vehi film 
See the nomenclature plate on the dash, “14-tomf?’. 
C and R.” heir forn 

The peep (son of a jeep) is the “14-ton (ypeorse Bs 
and R,” which means Command and Recongnd the s' 
naissance, of which the early models on thexpo othy . 


Helen 1 


usical h 
odgers a 


nomenclature plate did not have the symbo . Shel 
“GPW.” t Lincol1 
Henceforth, Newsweek should abide | a., & SC 
three things; be sure of its facts; call jeeps inster ( 
JEEPS; call peeps, PEEPS, and not be swayed bw J. Jun 
upstarts who never saw a streamlined V-windg ' d Willi 
shielded jeep. particularly remembered as a top , 
heavy vehicle with inflexible cast-iron springs; "° late 
\. Taft; 

Captain, INFANTRY 
(Name withheld by request) 9 prvorc 
Camp Cooke, Calif. novie m: 
it Wes 


I take this opportunity to inform you thatyFantasi 


you are gravely in error. I am the wife of af marriz 
captain in the public-relations section of the 
Army. Diep: 


The jeep was first produced, but the Armywetired i1 
still distinguishes a jeep from a peep. Therefrears; in 


is a peep today. sir Edw 
Liserty J. Crsuiko mportar 
Watertown, .N. Y. ral at ( 
Bther ms 


It astounds me that there is a controversy heart be 
in Newsweek about the small car which they. . Brig 
Army has adopted for utility purposes. dest su 

The car ‘which you termed as “was a jeep Messor of 
was never called a jeep except by “Johns,” siov at t 
soldier’s pet name for recruit. That is a com: 
mand car. It was never named otherwise. 

A reconnaissance car is an armored vehicle i. 
with armament that would surprise the Jap oxi 
(sorry, I cannot name the pieces in the car). JF Power 

Let’s argue about something worth-while, andr aft wa 
something that the contestants know somethinggM Cleve 
about. tt, 70, 
933, in 
arr, 7] 
istant 
Dtate an 


















Ser. E. A. Ferrine 





Camp Gruber, Okla. 











NEWSWEEK'S information on jeeps and peeps : 
and photographs of them, were supplied by t zecho- 
War. Department in Washington and Armyqmen calle 
Public Relations in New York—and rechecked@@t the / 
by them. Since the above, and other letten@ign Sey 
from members of the armed forces, indicatehf his I 
that the Army itself can’t agree on the naméBing i+ ¢, 
of the small vehicles, Newsweex will abide WH, oo, 
its decision of June 15—those hard-riding lite. t 
puddle-jumpers which have so caught the pub- Tt pin 
lic fancy will be labeled jeeps. mre, 






























LY 6, 1942 we 


| TRANSITION 


we a Birtupay: Helen 
| Keller, 62, June 27. 
Her outstanding ex- 
perience during the 
past year was a visit 
to the White House 
when she “saw” the 
President’s face 
through her fingers 
acme ... Pearl S. Buck, 
Helen Keller novelist, 50, June 26 
... Richard Rodgers, 
Mysical half of the song-writing team, 
odgers and Hart, 40, June 28. 


Marriep: Tamara Geva, Russian dancer 
ned Hollywood actress, and John Em- 
, film actor; in Hollywood, June 28. 
Wheir former mates were the choreographer 
eorge Balanchine, now married to Zorina, 
,find the stage star Tallulah Bankhead .. . 
imporothy Maynor, Negro soprano, and the 
. Shelby Rooks, professor of Religion 
t Lincoln University, Lincoln University, 
a., @ school for Negroes; in the West- 
“Biinster Choir College chapel, Princeton, 
g.J., June 27... Barbara Hoult Bradfield 
nd William Howard Taft 3d, grandson of 




















nna he late President and son of Sen. Robert 
une Taft; in Grand Rapids, June 27. 


juest) Bi Divorcep: Perc Westmore, one of the 
novie make-up brothers, by Julietta Bur- 
it Westmore, who sang a leading part in 
ou thathFantasia”; in Reno, June 26, after a year 
ife of af marriage. 


Diep: Anne Sutherland, 75, actress who 

e Armygetired in 1940 after a stage career of 60 
 Therefeears; in Brentwood, L.I., June 23... 
sir Edwin Cooper, 69, architect of more 

ULKO important English buildings, including sev- 
ral at Oxford and Cambridge, than any 

Bther man since Sir Christopher Wren; of 
roversye heart attack, in his London office, June 24 
ich the... Brig. Gen. Samuel Escue Tillman, 94, 
ee bidest surviving West Point graduate, pro- 

a Jeep Bessor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geol- 
hns, *@ey at the Academy for many years, and 
Whigs $ superintendent during the last war; at 
vehicle uthampton, L.I., June 24... Carmi A. 
he Jape “ompson, 71, ex-coal miner who became 
car), | Power in Republican politics and under 
ile, and™aft was Treasurer of the United States: 
nethinggm Cleveland, June 22... John Work Gar- 
tt, 70, ambassador to Italy from 1929 to 
983, in Baltimore, June 26... Wilbur J. 
arr, 71, former As- 
istant Secretary of 
mtate and Minister to 
zecho-Slovakia, of- 
n called the “Father 
bf the American For- 












‘TING 





ign Service” because 

P his part in chang- 
ide We it from a political 
5 little a ® Career system of 





PP ointments; in Bal- Acme 
more, June 26. General Tillman 








Driving a pipe line through fields, swamps and forests is 
a race between time and America’s war needs: 100-octane gaso- 
line ...raw stocks for rubber...fuel for all-out production. 
These urgent responsibilities of the petroleum industry are also 
responsibilities of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. For rope- 
wise contractors and producers know how the highest grade 
line helps them get quick starts and early completions—on rotary 
rigs, pipe-laying jobs, heavy refinery lifts. 

Fortunately, peacetime Preformed Yellow Strand takes over 
wartime duties without change or delay. The same stamina that 
withstands logging, dredging and mining hardships is suited to 
triple shifts in shipyards, arsenals and bomber factories. Its com- 
bination of flexibility and toughness stoutly resists abrasion, kink- 
ing and fatigue, whether the cable-using equipment is building 
roads, dams, airports or docks. 


You earn and give right-of-way for essential Victory pro- 
duction by conserving men, machines and materials. Let Jong- 
lived Preformed Yellow Strand speed your output... put off re- 
placements ...save steel for tanks, ships and planes. Get in 
touch with any office, branch or distributor. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of National Defense, Through I's Service to 
ROTARY DRILLERS « ROAD BUILDERS ¢« GENERAL CONTRACTORS e PLANT ENGINEERS 
LOGGERS e MINERS ee QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 











“Come and Get it!” 


(WAR-TIME VERSION) 


“Come and get it!” has given way to “Here it is!” 


Mobile cafeterias now take energy foods to the men at work in 
America’s war-humming industries, with less loss of time from 
their machines. Refreshing drinks, milk, hot soups (all served 
in Dixies, by the way), quick-energy sweets and foods most 
relished on the job. In-between snacks served at the working 
place, like visits to the drinking fountain, keep the human 
machine healthily fit. 


Dixies, fresh paper cups that are used but once and thrown 
away, serve a major purpose. As at lunchrooms, milk bars, 
soda fountains, taverns— wherever drinks are served in public— 
they guard the public health. Through their use the chain of 
contagion is broken before it starts. Men and women are the 
less likely to lose time through illness... and war production 
less likely to suffer. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 























BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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pouring record-breaking amounts of electric power 

































“Please send me 10c worth 


of electricity—today” 


I. you had to order your day’s supply of electricity 
fresh every morning, you'd appreciate even more how little 
it costs and how much it does for you. 


Actually, about two-thirds of all American families light 
their homes and run radios, cleaners, toasters, 
percolators, clocks and washers for a dime a day — or less! 


What’s more, that dime buys just about twice as much 
electricity for the average family as it did fifteen years ago! 


These bargains don’t just happen. They come from 
the electric industry’s constant effort to give you 
good service at low rates. They are made 
possible by practical business management 
of an industry built by the 


savings of millions of Americans. 
That’s the American way — and it works! 


It works so well that even though America is 


into the world’s greatest production of 
planes, tanks, ships and guns— you still get low-cost 
current at the flick of a switch in your home. 


Probably the pennies you spend for 
electric service bring you more for your money 
than anything else you buy. Would you 
take ten cents a day for beating rugs, 
scrubbing clothes and cleaning oil lamps? 
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We are the unseen, ever watchful, never sleeping, : | - 
Binding the atoms together. 

Not ours the glory nor applause, 

We wear no uniform and yet are part of our land’s destiny, age 

Guarding her secrets well. . = stot 

We are the unseen, loyal, true to an ideal, | fe done | 

One God, one country, one flag: , . ae 

We want no praise, knowing, out there, 

‘Men have shed their blood that we might live... th 

With others soon to follow them. ig 

Our reward shall be, one day, with the touch of magic a 

at our finger-tips , 

To send across the quivering wires 

One far-flung cry — “Ours is the Victory!” 


ELEANORA DAYTON SURRY 
Long Distance Operator, Washington, D. C. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... LONG DISTANCE HELPS UNITE THE NATION 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





PPP 


Capital Straws 


The blunt word in Washington is that 
people may as well prepare themselves for 
more United Nations defeats in the vari- 
ous war theaters within the next four 
months; after that, it’s felt the tide will 
turn . . . Admittedly basing their predic- 
tion mostly on Japanese psychology, mili- 
tary men think the Japs will make another 
move in the Pacific soon—perhaps within 
a fortnight . . . Donald Nelson, while ap- 
parently still in good health, is neverthe- 
less beginning to show the strain of his 
tremendous job; he appears tired and 
nervous . . . It’s now hinted that a half- 
dozen big names will turn up in the indict- 
ments of the special Washington grand 
jury investigating sedition . . . Complaints 
about the Garand rifle are beginning to be 
heard again; soldiers claim it doesn’t oper- 
ate efficiently under adverse field condi- 
tions. 


F. D. R.-Churchill Decisions 


The best inside information on the 
Roosevelt-Churchill decisions adds up to 
this: The United Nations’ first objective 
is stopping Hitler in Europe and Africa 
this year, with everything possible being 
done to bolster Russia and the British in 
the Middle East. A “defensive” war will 
be waged in the Pacific, but American 
aerial and submarine warfare against the 
Japs will be intensified, and China will 
be given planes, though probably not in 
large numbers. A definite decision to open 
a second front this year hasn’t necessarily 
been reached, but preparations will go 
ahead because of the psychological effect 
on Germany and the chance that Russia’s 
position may demand action. If the ven- 
ture is taken this year, it will be a limited 
one, with the main purpose of making 
Hitler divide his forces. 


Willkie Draft? 


Though Wendell Willkie has indicated 
he won’t be a candidate for governor of 
New York, he may soon be under new 
pressure. The American Labor party, 
which swings nearly 500,000 votes, has 
rejected both the major-party favorites— 
Democratic Attorney General Bennett and 
Republican Tom Dewey. At present, the 


ALP is still hoping President Roosevelt 
will swing Democrats behind Senator 
Mead. But meanwhile, ALP leaders and 
liberal groups are laying plans for a third 
party, and they want Willkie as their 
candidate. They believe that with Willkie 
heading the ticket they could get the 
support of F.D.R., Governor Lehman, and 
Mayor La Guardia, which might well 
mean victory. And they think that Will- 
kie, who’s strongly opposed to Dewey, 
will give the idea serious thought. 


National Notes 


Democratic leaders say their private 
surveys indicate that at most their party 
can’t lose more than ten House seats this 
year ... There’s now some Army criticism 
—though hesitant and friendly—of Mac- 
Arthur’s public-relations policy, particu- 
larly of the number of personal statements 
he issues . . . Senators report heavy con- 
stituent mail supporting the Bilbo-Capper 
bill to prohibit liquor in Army-camp 
areas; if the bill ever reaches the Senate 
floor, it’s likely to pass . .. Navy men say 
the Lexington might not have been lost if 
she’d been equipped with the newest anti- 
aircraft guns, which are only now becom- 
ing available in quantity . . . Though he 
has dissolved his Vindicators Association, 
Inc., Senator Reynolds intends to continue 
publishing The American Vindicator, his 
anti-British, anti-alien, anti-union maga- 
zine. 


Aleutian Weather 


It’s true that weather conditions are the 
main reason why the U.S. hasn’t yet been 
able to chase the enemy out of the Aleu- 
tians. And the Japs made good use of 
climatic conditions in accomplishing their 
occupation of several of the islands. 
Weather in the area rolls from the west 
to the east. Jap ships have made a prac- 
tice of coming in to Kiska just ahead of 
a storm which proceeds on to envelop 
the Dutch Harbor region, some 700 miles 
farther east. When the weather begins to 
lift at Kiska, the ships depart and, by the 
time it has cleared at Dutch Harbor, they 
are well on their way and safe from air 
attack. However, this system hasn’t al- 
ways worked, and the U.S. has caught 
Jap shipping in the harbor more than 
once. 


Food Agreement 


The U.S. and Japan have arrived at an 
unannounced agreement—on food for 
prisoners and internees. Both nations have 


found that their respective prisoners were 
developing stomach trouble because of 
their unaccustomed diets. American war 
prisoners, especially in the Philippines, 
were getting too much rice, and the in- 
terned Japanese in this country were get- 
ting too much rich American food. After 
an exchange of information through the 
Swiss, the U.S. has agreed to feed the 
Japanese raw fish twice a week, and the 
Japanese, in turn, will give the Americans 
the type of meals they are used to twice 
a week. 


Trivia 

The Navy advises wives that they can 
keep their naval-officer husbands’ uniform 
buttons glittering by polishing them with 
Worcestershire sauce . . . Some of Church- 
ill’s military aides spent five hours last 
week at Gettysburg, explaining that they 
believed Rommel was following in Africa 
some of the Confederate tactics used in the 
battle .,. Washington correspondents have 
taken to calling Donald Nelson, who has 
received four honorary college degrees in 
the last few weeks, “Dr. Nelson” . . . Four 
babies born to wives of Jap officials while 
they were interned at Hot Springs all had 
the word “spring” included in their names. 





Trends Abroad 


When U.S. airmen begin their at- 
tacks on Germany, chances are good that 
the first big target will be Berlin .. . U.S. 
Ambassador Steinhardt is being credited 
with a first-rate job in Ankara; he has off- 
set much of Nazi Ambassador von Papen’s 
personal influence . . . The mysterious 
Russian mission to Mexico saw no one of 
importance and got nowhere; possibilities 
of renewing diplomatic relations between 
the two countries are slim . . . Expect new 
British agitation for the publication of 
shipping losses . . . Argentina now has a 
serious outbreak of hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease that may produce a meat crisis . . . 
Guatemala is taking over all coffee plan- 
tations owned by Axis nationals and put- 
ting them under control of the Central 
Bank of Guatemala. 


Arab Demands 


Behind the scenes in the Middle East, 
the Arabs are brewing more trouble for 
the hard-pressed British. Taking advan- 
tage of the military setbacks in the Middle 
East, Arab leaders in Palestine, backed by 
Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, are now 
insisting that the British name several 
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Arabs to high administrative posts in 
Palestine. They want these jobs as at least 
a partial safeguard against any postwar de- 
cision giving the Jews hegemony in Pales- 
tine. Axis propagandists have been ham- 
mering on this “Jewish menace” theme, of 
course, and they may be partly responsible 
for stirring the Arabs to these new de- 
mands. 


Spanish U-Boat Aid 


Allied naval authorities are now con- 
vinced that Spain is aiding the Axis sub- 
marine campaign in the Atlantic. They 
claim that fuel for submarines is being 
brought from Germany and Italy to Span- 
ish ports and there transferred to Spanish 
ships bound for American waters. Then, 
far at sea, these ships rendezvous with Axis 
submarines and refuel them. When ques- 
tioned, as has happened several times, the 
Spanish skippers clair they were high- 
jacked. Though the ruse is transparent, 
it’s admittedly difficult to prove a viola- 
tion of neutrality. 


Primitive Mexico 


Americans generally don’t realize that 
parts of Mexico are still very primitive. A 
prime example are the methods the govern- 
ment is now using to acquaint the public 
with the war. The radio, newspapers, and 
the movies inform city dwellers, but not 
the peons in outlying districts. To reach 
these, leaflets have been dropped from 
planes, and “bombs” filled with leaflets 
have been exploded in public squares of 
villages. Moreover, traveling minstrels are 
now making their way through the coun- 
try carrying the news paraphrased into 
songs, most of them humorous. One has 
this verse: “From Hitler’s mustache, I am 
going to make me a good brush and fine 
to clean my shoes and make them shine.” 


Nazi Fighter Supremacy 


British sources admit the RAF is hav- 
ing its troubles with the new Nazi Focke- 
Wulf 190 fighter. The 1,300 h.p. Spit- 
fire is still Britain’s best fighter, and at 
medium heights it’s being outmaneuvered 
by the 1,600 h.p. 190. If the Germans 
manage to step up the Focke-Wulf’s power 
to 2,000 h.p., as they purportedly are 
planning, the Spitfire will be no match for 
it. Britain’s best hope now is the much- 
talked-about Hawker Typhoon, which has 
a 2,350 h.p. Napier Sabre motor. Some of 
these fighters have been -produced but 
have not yet gone into action. The plane is 
a completely new type and has developed 
a number of bugs which still have to be 
ironed out. 


Foreign Notes 


An authoritative source reveals that 
Mussolini’s mistress, Maria Natalia Fer- 
roni, recently bore a son who has been 
named Sandro, after the dead child of II 


Duce’s brother, Arnaldo . . . Occupation 
authorities in Poland prohibited publica- 
tion of a child’s textbook on harmful in- 
sects; the publishers had chosen the un- 
fortunate title “Our Enemies” . . . Reports 
from Australia say the pictures of the 
Coral Sea battle help explain exaggerated 
Jap claims of Allied losses; they show 
bombs exploding so close to U. S. and 
Australian ships that their escape was a 
near miracle. . . . The League of Nations 
is still far from dead; Britain has paid its 
annual dues and several other countries 
have made part or token payments. 





‘Advisory Services’ 


iiesnenn are being warned to be 
extremely careful about employing any of 
the “air-raid advisory services” that have 
sprung up in coastal cities since the U.S. 
went to war. In order to render their serv- 
ices, it is necessary for these groups to 
have full information about power plants, 
heating equipment, fire-protection equip- 
ment, etc., of the properties. Obviously, in 
the wrong hands, such information is a 
blueprint for sabotage. While many of these 
organizations are undoubtedly thoroughly 
trustworthy, the Better Business Bureau 
in New York has found at least two sus- 
picious concerns. One had as a “chief con- 
sultant” a Lithuanian alien who had 
worked in Germany for several years be- 
fore coming to the U.S. in 1935. The other 
was run by an Italian ex-convict who was 
suspected of being a German agent in the 
last war. 


Construction Expedients 


The WPB clampdown on critical build- 
ing materials has forced contractors to re- 
vive many an old method and try out some 
new ones, even in the construction of war 
plants. To save steel, brick arches replace 
steel lintels over doors and windows, wood 
trusses and heavy timbers are substituted 
for steel and concrete floor and roof sup- 
ports, old-time masonry piers pinch-hit for 
steel columns, and glass-block panels do 
away with steel window sashes. Newly de- 
veloped asphalt-impregnated felt fills in for 
copper flashing on roofs and parapets. Para- 
doxically, building time has been cut, be- 
cause the inevitable delays in obtaining 
structural steel, even with high priority 
ratings, are avoided. And use of readily 
available carpenters and masons releases 
skilled steel workers for more vital war 
jobs. ; 


Business Footnotes 


Taking a cue from the House tax bill 
provision under which corporations will get 
back 14% of their 94% excess-profits tax 
in bonds, the Senate Finance Committee 
is considering setting up a similar plan for 
individuals . . . Includirg overtime, auto- 
plant workers are «ow averaging about 


$69 a week, compared with the prewar 
average of about $40 . . . Many new 
cars have been kept in storage so long that # 
serious depreciation is setting in; it may 
cost as much as $100 to renovate some of 
them for sale . . . Despite recess plans, the 
House may have to act soon on Senate 
legislation to permit the merger of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph; it’s being 
pushed as a wartime efficiency measure. 





Press Notes 


Most of the 50-odd U. S. correspondents 
rushed off to Australia shortly after the 
U.S. went to war are now bored and res- 
tive; many are getting shifted to more ac- 
tive fronts ... B. C. Forbes, veteran Hearst 
financial columnist and editor of Forbes 
Magazine, is giving up his column to or- 
ganize an “Investor’s Fair Play League” 
aimed at “protecting investors from legisla- 
tors and management” . . . The long-ex- 
pected antitrust action against the Asso- 
ciated Press is still brewing; the AP has a 
committee working on plans to meet com- 
plaints, and there may be developments 
within a month or so . . . There'll be no is- 
sue of Wall Street’s fun-poking “Bawl 
Street Journal” this year . . . Gas rationing 
and the tire shortage are proving a boon to 
morning-paper circulation; people riding 
public conveyances to work have an op- 
portunity to read. 


Miscellany 


Otto Strasser, one-time leader of the 
anti-Nazi Black Front in Germany who's 
now in Canada, has written a book with 
Michael Stern called “Flight From Terror.” 
McBride will publish it in August .. . 
Mutual Broadcasting System is dickering 
with Mrs. Wellington Koo,: wife of the 
Chinese ambassador to Britain, to do a 
news commentary series while she is in the 
U.S. . . . Houghton Mifflin has signed 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, the actress-author, 
to write a biography of the Skinner family 
. . . Drawing on his four-volume Lincoln 
work, Carl Sandburg is preparing for fall 
publication “Storm on the Land,” a profile 
of the Civil War. 


Movie Lines 


The newsreels will soon get authorized 
prints of on-the-spot action shots of the 
Midway battle taken by Comdr. John 
Ford, former movie director . . . Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox has arranged with John 
Steinbeck to do a film story on wartime 
aviation in the U.S.; he’s now touring the 
country gathering material . . . Anticipat- 
ing a shortage of writers as the war goes on, 
Hollywood is building up a backlog of film 
scripts . . . Republic Pictures is including 
the Jap attack on the Aleutians in its se- 
rial “King of the Royal Mounted,” al- 
though the scene is thousands of miles off 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police beat. 
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Thee's what all 21 Warner & Swasey 
salesmen have been doing for months. 
It’s salesmanship in reverse. 


Because of their long experience with 
production, these field engineers can 
almost certainly help you get more out 
of the machine tools you have—and so 
leave new tools for some other war plant 
whose need is greater. 


This Warner & Swasey service has 
helped many concerns reach full pro- 
duction quotas while still waiting for 
machine tools they believed were neces- 
sary. The service is available to any plant 
on war work, without cost, and whether 
or not you are a Warner & Swasey cus- 
tomer. All you need do is write Warner 
& Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GH Q of War Production 





y SCRAP RUBBER CAMPAIGN even with 
the new ten-day extension, seems likely to 
fall short of the goal. Chances are that lit- 
tle, if any, of the rubber collected will find 
its way into civilian tire channels. Nation- 
wide gasoline rationing still is the mgst 
likely answer to the rubber problem. 
TirES in the hands of the nation’s 45,000 
dealers, on the 500,000 unsold new auto- 
mobiles, and on the estimated 5,000,000 
secondhand cars on the market, may soon 
be taken over by the government. 

THE RUBBER PINCH will reach its most acute 
stage about July 1943. The big problem is 
to keep essential cars moving through this 
period. 
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Tue rvet-o. ovtLook for the East Coast 
is not good. From the best available in- 
formation, householders with oil-heating 
plants can expect to get only about half 
of their normal supply. They'll be told to 
close off parts of the house not vitally 
needed, including sleeping rooms, and keep 
the temperature down to about 68. 

Sup TurN-arounp TIME is being whittled 
by the Army Transport Service in order 
to make the most of our available vessels. 
Since Pearl Harbor, loading time has been 
reduced from ten days or two weeks to 
three or five days. One 17,000 tonner was 
loaded in 56 hours. 

SPACE SAVING through packing wrinkles is 
permitting ever greater utilization of avail- 
able ship space. For instance, clothing is 
now baled instead of being packed in fiber 
cases. Saving: 35 per cent. Shovels are 
wired together instead of being crated. 
Saving: 20 per cent. 








e @ 
Weex-enp teaves for soldiers may soon 
be curtailed to relieve the weekly transpor- 
tation pinch. 
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Lasor REALIGNMENTS now in the works 
are beginning to bring repercussions in 
Washington and may result in another era 
of great confusion for the American labor 
movement. 

THE SPLIT between John L. Lewis and the 
CIO is spawning a fourth major union 
group under Lewis’s United Mine Workers. 
District 50 UMW, which is organizing such 
heterogeneous groups as dairy farmers, 
munitions workers, and cosmetics makers, 
now looms as a rival of the AFL, CIO, and 
rail brotherhoods. 





FRICTION created by the new organization 
is greater on the CIO than the AFL side. 
It’s causing a growing coolness in beneath- 
surface relations between the AFL and 
CIO, as members of the latter group suspect 
the older organization of egging Lewis on. 
Price poxicine by unions is a possibility 
being discussed by the OPA and labor lead- 
ers. Unions like the idea and point out that 
they have an organization through which 


the job could be done. 
SMALL BUSINESSMEN squeezed out by the 


war may soon get further help under plans 
now crystallizing in Congress. 








TWO APPROACHES are under consideration. 
One would help the small manufacturer, 
when he can’t get war business, to liquidate 
in an orderly manner. The other would 
help the hard-hit businessman meet 
fixed charges such as insurance, interest, 
etc., to preserve his assets until the end of 
the war. 


A NEW AGENCY would be required to de- 
termine whether applicants for aid were 
worth saving, since about 1,000 small busi- 
nesses fold up daily anyway in the natural 
course of events, and there’s no desire to 
support these. 








eo e ° 
Te army wants its own longshoremen 
to unload supply ships at foreign ports, 
but its training program isn’t progressing 
very rapidly because of the coolness of 
union dock wallopers. Before imparting 
the know-how, the labor men want as- 
surances that soldier-longshoremen won’t 
be used to break strikes. 

e e 
Meritions procras of the United States 
and Britain are being restudied to deter- 
mine if the sights are set too high after all. 
One big worry of production people is that 
there won’t be enough copper and other 
raw materials to keep the new plants in full 
production. 





MASS-PRODUCTION savings on some muni- 
tions items have been startling. One gun 
which first cost $150 is now being made 
for less than $50. 


GENERAL KNUDSEN isn’t talking about it, 
but he’s doing a remarkable job of ironing 
out production wrinkles. He has visited 
258 war plants for the Army, studying their 
problems and suggesting si:ort cuts. 
SHapy MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS who have 
made fortunes out of the war in Washing- 
ton, are being investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The government men are 
seeking war-contract-fraud evidence, par- 
ticularly where the payoff has been made 
on a percentage-of-contract basis. 











"Tue TRUMAN COMMITTEE soon will go in 

the same problem by questioning a WP} 
official who formerly acted as a many 
facturers’ agent. The object of both i 

quiries is not the legitimate manufacturer 
representative, who in many cases ig q 

great benefit to his employer, but the 
operator who victimizes businessmen anf 
the government. 
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Worker swarrine in industrial areas, 

move to ease the transit problem, is being 
talked over by WPB labor people. They 
point out that less driving or riding would 
be necessary if, for instance, the Chrysle 
workers living near the Ford plant, and 
Ford workers living near the Chrysk 
plant, changed jobs. But industrial expert 
are not so sure that employes are easily 
interchangeable. 
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AbseNTEEISM IN INDUSTRY is a growing 
problem as hours lengthen out and pay 
envelopes fatten. One solution, being di 
cussed on the employer side, is to follow 
the British plan of making unions responsi 
ble for disciplining absentees without good 
excuses. 





e e 
A new THEORY being batted around OPA 
corridors is that profit limitation will be 
come an increasingly important part o 
their work. Profit statements are already 
watched carefully in the task of adjusting 
price ceilings to changing production costs, 
quality fluctuations, ete. 





PRICE ADJUSTERS are beginning to work 
backward along this line: look first at 
profits, set a percentage of earnings to he 
allowed, then fix the price ceiling. Some 
want to go all-out on this formula; other 
want to stick to the case-by-case considera 
tion. 





e e 

Puant sautpowns for a few hours ora 
few days, owing to shortages of raw ma 
terials, are being reported with increasing 
frequency. 

A PARTIAL SOLUTION is the extension of in- 
dustry ordnance committees, a process g0- 
ing on under Army encouragement. These 
committees, originated by Maj. Gen. Levin 
H. Campbell Jr., now chief of ordnance, 
assemble the makers of various ordnanct 
items for the purpose of pooling ideas, re- 
search, and supplies, when necessary. Some 
committees use planes to fly short supplies 
from one plant to another to prevent shut- 
downs. 








id e 
Compvutsory TRADE-INs may soon be made 





effective in the automotive-parts field. Like 
turning in old toothpaste tubes, it may be 
necessary to turn in an old valve in ordet 
to get a new one. 
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JUST SIGN THIS FORM, 
AND WE WILL TAKE CARE 
oF IT AT once! 
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Where’s the best place to live 


to get Metropolitan service? 


YOU MIGHT THINK that to be ideally 
located from the standpoint of receiving 
service on your life insurance, you should 
live in the shadow of one of Metropoli- 
tan’s principal offices. These are. . . the 
Home Office in New York City, the Pa- 
cific Coast Head Office in San Francisco, 
and the Canadian Head Office in Ottawa. 


But Metropolitan has about 29,400,000 
policyholders, and it is obviously impos- 
sible for all of them to live within sight 
of one of these three offices. So we plan 
to carry service to Metropolitan policy- 
holders where they do live. 


This is done through the life insurance 
agent, a man who is acquainted with you, 
understands your problems, knows your 
circumstances, and is therefore able to 
help render you the kind of service you 
should have. 


Metropolitan agents receive continu- 


ous training in how to help you select the 
kind of life insurance that best fits your 
needs. Moreover, through the agent you 
have access to the counsel and advice of 
Home Office experts. In fact, Metropoli- 
tan maintains, at the Home Office, a num- 
ber of departments especially equipped 
to assist the agent in keeping your life 
insurance program fitted to your needs. 











Your Metropolitan agent is always ready 
to help you solve your life insurance 
problems, and to give you the benefit of 
his training and experience. 


He is a career man whose calling is 
highly specialized. He works constantly 
to increase his knowledge and thus im- 
prove his ability to provide you with 
the kind and amount of life insurance 
you should have, at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the benefits granted. His 
help and advice are available at all times, 
without obligation. 


P.S. You can buy War Savings Stamps 
from him too, or from any Metropolitan office. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
This is Number 50 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) a 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ¢ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. _ 
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Are all the lamp bulbs in your plant properly shaded 
and placed so that light does not ie in worker's 
eyes? (] Yes (] No 


Glare from bare bulbs on shiny surfaces makes 
workers squint and strain to see, causing involun- 
tary “slow down” and unnecessary spoilage. Shad- 
ows from poorly placed lamps are another serious 
menace to efficient production. 





Have you a regular cleaning schedule for lightin 
fixtures? F7 Yeo No : ee 


Dirt and dust on lamps and fixtures can cut down 
light as much as 50%. “Light-wasting” dust exists 
in every factory, but in any machine operation 
where parts operate in a bath of oil, maintenance 
becomes epeney important. Some plants find 
it pays to clean fixtures as often as once a week. 


and tind 
the answer here / 


If you’re in war production, you know how 
good light speeds production, cuts down 
spoilage, keeps employees feeling better by 
making it easier to see. But maybe you're 
wasting precious light without knowing it. 
Here’s your chance to find out! 


Are walls and ceilings in your cg painted some 
light-reflecting color, and kept clean, so that light ts 
increased without use of extra current? (1 Yes (_] No 


Tests show that white, or cream colored; clean 
walls and ceilings can increase illumination 50% 
or more, speeding production, cutting down on 
accidents, and generally cheering workers who like 
to work in neat surroundings! 





LET G-E HELP YOU AVOID 
BEING A LIGHTWASTER 

If you’re wasting light in your plant, you ought 

to know about it right away. It’s bad enough 

to waste light at home. But in wartime factories 





it’s downright serious. If you have anything to 
do with a war material factory, check up on 
your lighting now. Call your G-E MAZDA lamp 
supplier or your own local lighting company, or 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA—not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a research service 
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Hitler. Armies Thrusting Hard 
in Supreme Gamble for Spoils 


Axis Drives On Into Egypt 
in Push for All Middle East; 


- Tension Mounts in Pacific 


The war moved toward a summer climax 
last week with the speed of a bomber. In 
the air over Germany, in the waters of the 
Atlantic, on the battlefields of Russia and 
China, the showdown approached for both 
sides. But nowhere did events march at a 
swifter pace than in the ancient land of 
Egypt. 

Across a country that had seen Alex- 





ander and Napoleon, armies that were 
tiny in size for this war fought for stakes 
that would be high in any conflict. The 
grand prize for which the Axis was mak- 
ing a supreme gamble was control of 
Egypt and the Middle East. And in this 
struggle in the Mediterranean basin, the 
cradle and the grave of so many empires, 
the fate of the British Empire was at 
issue. 

The lightning campaign in Egypt was 
closely connected with the massive fight 
in Russia. But in the Soviet the blitz had 
mostly vanished from the war. What re- 
mained was a gigantic slugging match in 


which the Russians rolled with the Ger- 
man punches on a gradually opening series 
of fronts. 

In the Pacific and the Far East the 
stage was set for the next great act of the 
struggle. United States bombers struck 
the first blow with a raid on Japanese-held 
Wake Island. But in the Aleutians, the 
Japanese consolidated their landings—an 
aggression that presented a threat against 
both the United States and Russia. From 
all reports the Japanese were also putting 
the last touches on preparations for war 
along the Russian border. Another sign of 
the increasing tension was the Russian an- 
nouncement that it was a Japanese sub- 
marine which torpedoed a Soviet freighter 
in the Pacific May 1. 

Against this critical background, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill concluded their discussions in 
Washington. The optimistic statement is- 


AEF: In darkness and secrecy, the boys of ’42 leave to fight on fronts all over the world 
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sued after this meeting referred more to 
long-range considerations than to immedi- 
ate expectations. But it was backed up by 
two concrete facts of immense impor- 
tance. One was the resumption of 1,000- 
plane RAF raids on the Reich. These will 
soon be reinforced by United States Army 
bombers, whose personnel were announced 
to be already in Britain. The other was 
the growing American Army in Britain. 
On June 26, the reason for the building 
up of this force was revealed by the ap- 
pointment of General Eisenhower as com- 
mander of the European “theater of oper- 
ations” of the United States Army. 





Model Major General 


There is no harder organizational job 
than building up a complete army thou- 
sands of miles from home bases. There is 
no greater test of leadership than that of 
taking into action an untried army. And 
there is no greater strain on diplomacy 
and tact than that imposed in command- 
ing an army which must fight in intimate 
cooperation with an ally. 

Yet this was the burden that was placed 
before an American general last week. It 
was what faced Maj. Gen. Dwight David 
Eisenhower in his new job as commander 
of American forces in the “European 
theater of operations.” The “very model 
of a modern major general” was needed to 
fill the bill and the Gilbert and Sullivan 
words just about described “Ike” Eisen- 
hower. 

Eisenhower wanted to go to Annapolis. 
Instead he got an appointment to West 
Point and he has been in the Army ever 
since. Pressed into service as an instructor 
two years after his graduation in 1915, 
Eisenhower missed the trench warfare of 
the last struggle. Instead, he managed to 
obtain a command in the Tank Corps as 
early as 1918. Since that time he has al- 
ways looked upon tanks as the weapon of 
the future, and he now qualifies as an ex- 
pert on their use. ; 

As a tank enthusiast, Eisenhower was 
also a deep student of war. He early 
plowed into the geopolitical theories of Hit- 
ler’s friend, Prof. Karl Haushofer, whose 
books provide hard going for the mental 
treads of even a tank man. 

As he rose in the Army, Eisenhower 
kept returning to school. In due course of 
time he went through the Command and 
General Staff School, the Army War Col- 
lege, and the Army Industrial College. 
During these years much of Eisenhower's 
work was connected with the War Depart- 
ment, and much of his time consequently 
was spent in Washington. In 1935, he got 
one of his big chances when he was ap- 
pointed assistant military adviser to the 
Philippines. 

Eisenhower returned to service in the 
United States in 1940. He was already a 
marked man with a future when in last 


summer’s maneuvers he added to his 
reputation by doing an _ outstanding 
job as Chief of Staff of the Third 
Army. From that position he made a long 
jump upward and became successively 
Chief of the War Plans Division and 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of op- 
erations. 

A career like that has not left Eisen- 
hower much time for anything else. In 
his early days he still had leisure for 
sports, but in Washington he was lucky 
if he could slip away for an occasional 
game of golf. Since his appointment to 
the War Plans Division last February, the 
general made a practice of rising every 
morning at 6:30 and walking a mile and a 
half from his Fort Myer quarters to the 
Arlington bridge on the way to his office. 
His wife could generally count on his 
showing up for dinner by 11 at night. 

Eisenhower’s social life vanished as if 





Acme Cable Photo 
European operations chief: General 


Eisenhower in London 


crushed by a 30-ton tank. He only got 


out four or five times during his stay in 9. 
Washington and became almost a tee. % 


totaler since he drinks only at parties, and 
then sparingly. But he still found time 
to play bridge—which he treats as seri- 
ously as if it were a staff problem—and 
read Western thrillers. 

As he arrived in London to tackle the 
biggest job in the 51 years of his life, 
Eisenhower looked as fit as Marshal Rom- 
mel. He even bore a slight resemblance to 
the Nazi leader, although his features are 
less harsh. But the task Eisenhower faced 
was just as hard as- that which gave 
Rommel his grim visage. 
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Bremen’s Turn 


Bremen had taken it before. The RAF 
had already visited the fermer Hanseatic 
town on the Weser 94 times. But this time 
it was different. The bombers that flew 
over Bremen on the night of June 25-26 
were bunched even thicker than those in 
the terrible raid on Cologne. And begin- 
ning soon after midnight, they tore open 
the city with a bombardment that went on 
unceasingly despite the scores of search- 
lights and the brilliant-hued anti-aircraft 
barrage. 

As the 350,000 inhabitants crouched in 
cellars and public shelters, huge bombs 
crashed in the narrow winding streets with 
their massive gabled houses and in the in- 
dustrial and shipping areas. Soon fires 
spurted in the many war-production cen- 
ters—the great Deschimag shipyard, one 
of Germany’s biggest U-boat builders; the 
Focke-Wulf plane plant; a big oil refinery; 
and iron, chemical, and machinery works. 

The raid on Bremen, London’s Air Min- 
istry later announced, was the most con- 
centrated air blow ever struck. More than 
1,000 bombers, including the first Ameri- 
can-built Lockheed Hudsons to be used in 
a major raid, took part. They completed 


‘the job of pulverizing Germany’s second 


most important port in 75 minutes—or 
fifteen minutes less time than was taken 
by the 1,180 bombers which smashed Co- 
logne on May 30. Counting diversionary 
attacks, some 1,300 planes were in the 
raiding armada. Of these, 52 were lost— 
eight more than in the Cologne raid but 
still only 4 per cent of those engaged. 
Because of the shortness of the summer 
night, with only about six hours of dark- 
ness, some of the bombers took off for 
the 600- to 1,200-mile round trip in day- 
light and returned after dawn. And al- 
though clouds hampered vision over the 
port, RAF pilots, including Dutch, Polish, 
Czecho-Slovak, and Canadian contingents, 
told of seeing great fires below. Next day, 
reconnaissance craft were unable to photo- 
graph the damage because the city was 
mantled with a great smoke pall like that 
which hung for days over Cologne. Some 
of the fires were still smoldering when a 
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Before and after: This is what happened to a tire factory in Cologne during the big RAF raid 


strong but smaller force of bombers struck 
at Bremen again on June 27-28. 

Coming shortly after a series of power- 
ful attacks on Emden, nearby U-boat base 
and shipbuilding center, the raid on Bre- 
men provoked a typical Nazi answer. First, 
the Germans staged a minor retaliatory 
raid on the East Anglican cathedral town 


® of Norwich. Then the Berlin radio burst 


into threats in which it called the bomb- 
ings “terror attacks by barbarians against 
the crusaders of European culture” and de- 
clared that the British would “pay heavily 
in due time.” 

The Berlin spokesman gave an odd twist 
to his tirade by seeking to place part of 
the blame on Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, new American commander in the 
European war theater. He declared: “May- 
be Eisenhower . . , has a hand in the Bre- 
men attack. The British will pay for all at- 
tacks which Eisenhower may cause to be 
launched against the German civilian pop- 
ulation.” 


E { Through an advertisement by the Wright 


Aeronautical Corp. in a British aviation 
magazine last week, it was revealed that 
the Vultee Vengeance dive bomber, pow- 


‘ered with a 1,650-horsepower Wright en- 


gine and credited with a range of 1,500 
miles and a bombload of 1,800 pounds, is 
now joining the RAF. It is the first dive 
bomber the RAF has ever used. 


U.S.N. vs. U-Boats 


Berlin last week paid a compliment to 
the United States Navy. The Axis sub- 
marines off the Atlantic Coast, it admitted, 
are encountering “fierce American de- 
fenses.” 

Nevertheless, the ships continued to go 
down off the Atlantic Coast at the rate of 
nearly three a day. On a single day the 
Navy announced the sinking of fifteen 
vessels with the probable loss of 231 lives. 
By July 1, the total of ships sunk since 
Dec. 7 had soared above the 325 mark. 

And in a new move to check the U- 
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boat menace, the Navy appealed to all 
owners of seagoing craft to volunteer their 
services and ships. The appeal was ex- 
pected to add 1,000 small vessels to the 
present 1,200 ships in the antisubmarine 
patrol. (For broader implications of the 
submarine problem see Admiral Pratt’s 
War Tides, page 21.) 





‘Smiler’s Viewpoint 


When Allied pilots set out to bomb 
Japanese bases north of Australia—as 
they did last week in a stepping-up of 
such raids—they always face the possi- 
bility of being forced down in some of the 
worst jungle country in the world. Prac- 
tically the only factor in their favor is 
that the natives are usually friendly. A 
sidelight on this situation was cabled by 
NewsweEeEk’s Australian correspondent: 


War reporters thought it would be a 
novelty to get the genuine Australian 
opinion of American troops, so they asked 
Smiler, a full-blooded aborigine. Smiler is 
a former police tracker who once made the 
headlines with some superb tracking that 
led to the capture of an aboriginal mur- 
derer. Now he is an army private and 
recently spent three days tracking an 
American pilot forced down in the north- 
ern battle area. Smiler shared the general 
Australian viewpoint: “That feller plenty 
good,” he said. Then he entered his one 
qualification with considerable regret: 
“Too much goddam. Me brought up along 
mission.” . 

The pilot Smiler had been tracking— 
and whom he missed only by minutes as a 
rescue plane which spotted the flier first 
took him off a beach—was one of several 
who recently learned something of the 
hardships of Australia’s wild north. Lily 
roots, grasshoppers, and the leg of an 
owl he caught were all that sustained the 
airman during the time he was lost, and 
he suffered some thousands of mosquito 
bites. Another American pilot, «sighted 
from a plane after a forced landing, saw. 
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with relief a package of food parachuting 
down, while the plane returned to its base 
to direct a searching party. But when the © 
party arrived, they found the pilot mighty 
hungry. The parachute had fallen on the 
other side of the creek by which he stood, 
and from the surface of the creek pro- 
truded the heads of dozens of crocodiles. 

Incidentally, the attitude that the wild 
natives of the north take toward the 
Japanese is clearly shown by Smiler’s re- 
port that many tribesmen saw the first 
pilot land and watched him while he lost 
himself in the jungle but didn’t disclose 
their presence because they feared he was 
a Jap. 


Battle of Egypt 


Axis Smashes Into British 
in Land of Historic Fights 





There have been many conquerors of 
Egypt. The Ethiopians swarmed over the 
land of the Pharaohs in 720 B.C. The 
Assyrians overran it in 670 B.C. and the 
Persians 145 years later. They were fol- 
lowed in $82 B.C. by Alexander the Great, 
who founded Alexandria. And in 30 B.C., 
after the suicide of Cleopatra, the Romans 
established their rule. 

Nearly seven centuries later, the Arabs 
conquered Egypt and dominated it until 
the Turks marched in in 1517. Then Na- 
poleon, in 1801, sought to wrest it from the 
Turks by attacking Alexandria but was 
thwarted by Lord Nelson’s fleet. The Brit- 
ish themselves went in by the same front 
door in 1882. 

In all the conquests, the invaders struck 
from the south or east or north. None ever 
dared to cross the arid North African 
desert protecting the rich Nile Valley for 
hundreds of miles to the west. But this 
week a new conqueror rushed in where all 
the others had feared to tread. He was 
Field Moershal. Erwin Rommel, and he 
smathed throug’: British defenses toward 
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The cyclonic campaign which 
Rommel has launched into Egypt is 
now .clearly linked with Hitler’s master 
plan for driving against the Russo-Brit- 
ish front—the right flank of which rests 
in the Ukraine and the left in Egypt. 

On this front the Allies are on the 
defensive both strategically and tac- 
tically. The situation gives Hitler the 
initiative and unfortunately imposes 
on the British the “wait-and-see” 
strategy which has already cost them 
huge losses in both men and equip- 
ment, to say nothing of military pres- 
tige. 

However, before the German High 
Command can concentrate its forces 
for a push into the Middle East—the 
center of the Russo-British front—Hit- 
ler must break down enemy resistance 
on one or both of his flanks. In further- 
ance of this plan, Rommel is breaking 
down the British barrier on the Egyp- 
tian flank. 

On Hitler’s left flank, the Russian 
position, both in the Kharkov and Se- 
vastopol areas, may thwart his efforts 
to push direct into the Caucasus via 
the Rostov gateway. In this case, he 
probably would pass to the strategical 
defensive in this area, relying on local- 
ized offensive operations to hold the 
‘Russians to their lines. 

On his right flank, Rommel’s smash- 
ing victory in Libya has made it pos- 
sible for Hitler to venture a combined 
attack against the center and left of 
the British Middle East-Egyptian bas- 
tion. These moves may be coordinated 
and launched together, or they may be 
initiated separately, depending primari- 
ly upon the holding power of the 
British “defense-in-depth” effort, with 
periodical stands, in falling back into 
the Eastern Egyptian area. 

The fortified zone of Mersa Matruh 
is the strongest position in the defenses 
of Egypt—technically an “intrenched 
camp.” Therefore, its evacuation could 
have but one meaning: the British 
position is critical, if not desperate. 

The general situation is even more 
imperiled by the probable withdrawal 
of troops from the Middle East region 
to the Egyptian sector. Unfortunately 
for the British, the two positions on 
the shores of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Syria and Egypt, are, so. inter- 
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Rommel’s Part in the Hitker Grand Plan 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


woven that the fall of the one would 
forecast the reduction of the other. 

Although Rommel had several stra- 
tegical lines of action open to him, his 
estimate of the weakening of British 
resistance evidently decided him to 
strike directly at his main objective— 
the destruction of the Eighth Army. 

Rommel’s transfer of his field base 
from Bengasi to Tobruk materially 
lessened his problem in logistics. Now, 
by air transport and fast small sea 
craft, he can obtain supplies over the 
short sea route from Crete and the 
Greek ports. 

In crippling the British Army and 
driving it from its strongholds, Rom- 
mel has already reached far toward the 
attainment of his major mission, and if 
he can force reserves from the Syrian 
to the Egyptian sector, he will have 
gained one of the main objectives in the 
Hitler grand plan. 

In any event, whatever successes -or 
failures come to the Afrika Korps in 
Egypt its course will be determined in 
the first instance by the assigned mis- 
sion—particularly as to whether or not 
Rommel’s offensive is an independent 
action, is coordinated with a supporting 
drive into the Middle East, or is to be 
reinforced by air-borne troops reported 
to be concentrated in Crete. 

Any evaluation of the line of action 
to be followed by the Axis forces must 
consider the eventuality of a British 
countermovement. It is more than prob- 
able that the British foot troops and 
mechanized units have been reinforced 
and assembled to the east. Here they 
may be able to organize a successful 
“holding” attack behind which an or- 
derly evacuation of the whole Egyptian 
area may be carried out if necessary. 

Should this situation come to pass, 
the Royal Navy would have to clear the 
Mediterranean and the whole British 
structure in East Africa and the Iraq 
approaches to Northern India would be 
endangered. 


The general effect of the Battle of 
Egypt in the over-all global picture, 
with Hitler operating offensively in two 
widely separated theaters, is that Al- 
lied effort will be hastened in the open- 
ing of a second front on the European 
Contineat. 
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Marshal Rommel droveacross Egypt... 


Alexandria and Suez with a hard-hitting 
mechanized army that had started for 


Egypt at Tripoli, 1,000 miles back across 
the desert. 


Attack: 


After capturing Tobruk in the 26-day 
Cyrenaican campaign, in which he took 
some 50,000 prisoners and gained superiori- 
ty in armored vehicles, Rommel waited 
only four days before racing into Egypt. 
In that period he hurriedly reconstituted 
his main striking force consisting of the 
15th and 21st German and Italian Ariete 
Armored Divisions. In so doing, he not 
only made use of captured and repaired 
British tanks, including American 28-ton 
General Grants, but also took over big 
supplies of gasoline and motor transports 
abandoned by the British at Tobruk. 

On June 24, at the head of an army es- 
timated at 100,000 men, 600 tanks, and 
10,000 motor vehicles, the..German com- 
mander sped over the Egyptian border 
and onto the desolate Libyan plateau south 
of Sidi Omar, southernmost anchor of the 
British frontier defenses. Outflanked, the 
British raced back toward their next big 
defense position at Mersa Matruh, 150 
miles inside Egypt and 200 west of Alex- 
andria. 

Already the British had begun to ham- 
mer at Rommel’s most vulnerable point— 
his communications. The German com- 
mander had to transport water over hun- 
dreds of miles of desert—the British were 
reported to have destroyed the meager sup- 
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. «in search of victory on the Nile 


plies at Tobruk; there was little at Bardia 
and practically none in the long stretch 
between the Libyan border and Mersa 
Matruh. So hour after hour the RAF 
blasted away at Rommel’s transport col- 
-umns in low-level attacks. And American 
Consolidated B-24 bombers of the Army 
Air Forces aided in assaulting Axis rear 
bases such as Bengasi and Tobruk. 

But the Axis forces drove on at high 
speed. Within 24 hours they had rushed 
past Sidi Barrani, farthest point reached 
by the Italians in their drive of Septem- 
ber 1940. Along the coastal road and up 
on the stony escarpment, where nothing 
lives but scrub, snails, vipers, and half- 
starved gazelles, the armored columns 
moved. And by June 27 they had reached 
the outskirts of Mersa Matruh, whose 
Arabic name, meanning “flat mooring 
place,” is derived from its shimmering la- 
goon-like harbor. 

Ever since the 1936 treaty with Egypt, 
the British had been fortifying this sun- 
baked historic little village which nestles 
on the Mediterranean at the foot of the 
coastal escarpment and once served as an 
important grain-exporting port when 
Northwestern Egypt was Rome’s granary. 
Besides erecting elaborate defenses of 
barbed wire, rows of concrete antitank 
“little pyramids,” trenches, dugouts, pill- 
boxes, and mine fields, they had re- 
built the old Roman water system. This 
consisted of a series of rock conduits 
through which winter rains, cached in the 
Porous coastal limestone ridges, were 
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The strategic setting for the Battle of Egypt (the shaded portion 
indicates the area that is covered by the larger map above) 


drained into great cisterns near the shore. 
This rehabilitation had made Mersa Ma- 
truh the only large source of water sup- 
plies between Alexandria and Derna. 

With the Italians bringing up the rear, 
the Germans advanced on the fortress in 
three columns. The 90th Light Division 
swept in by the coastal road. The 21st Di- 
vision headed into the bottleneck between 
Mersa Matruh and the escarpment. The 
15th Division tried to outflank the town 
farther south. The British Eighth Army, 
with heavy reinforcements drawn from the 
Ninth and Tenth Armies in Syria and Iraq, 
but apparently minus its field commander, 
Lt. Gen. Neil M. Ritchie, who was re- 
ported demoted, met the Germans head 
on. ; : 


Around the town’s historic spots the 
battle swirled amid blinding dust storms. 
On the coastal plain Alexander the Great 
once crossed on his way to consult the ora- 
cle of Ammon (now Siwa oasis), British 


infantry, armed with 25-pounders and 6- . 


pound antitank guns, tangled with Ger- 
man armored cars and tanks. Near the 
mosaic ruins of Cleopatra’s villa, where 
the Egyptian queen is said to have enter- 
tained Antony with rich Mariut wine in 
which pearls had been dissolved, the Ger- 
mans crashed forward with the aid of 88- 
millimeter antitank guns. 

The battle was described by Richard 
D. McMillan, United Press correspondent: 
“The fighting was on undulating escarp- 
ments, like gargantuan steps mounting 
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gradually from the coastal road. The 
plateau at the top was covered by a swirl 
of dust as cannon shells plowed into the 
limestone. I could see thick curling smoke 
billow in the breeze from the Mediterran- 
ean at a point where British antitank guns 
smashed into an enemy transport column 
. . . Transport vehicles and guns scurried 
like ants along the desert tracks, 6 inches 
deep in dust .. . The sky line was smudged 
with smoke columns from fires that smol- 
dered at intervals for . . . 60 miles.” 

But Rommel’s superiority in tanks soon 
gained him a break-through just south of 
the town. Hammering their way forward, 
his tanks then fought their way to the 
coast at a point 15 miles east of Mersa 
Matruh, thus encircling the town and 
cutting the road to Alexandria. That 
spelled doom for the British garrison. And 
inside 36 hours, the enemy had captured 
the town. They claimed to have taken 
6,000 more prisoners as well as huge quan- 
tities of war material. 

The capture of Mersa Matruh gave the 
Axis columns a more or less clear road to 
Alexandria. For the British it left little 
alternative but to establish a so-called de- 
fense in depth in the area remaining under 
their control. The object of such a ma- 
neuver is to harass the enemy while he 
lengthens his lines of communications and 
hope that eventually a counterblow can 
be struck. The French tried the same trick 
against the Germans and it didn’t work. 
It did, however, work in Russia. But in 
Egypt, distances are more like those of 
France than those of Russia. 


That Man Rommel 


What happened in Libya brought the 
following outburst of sarcasm from Lord 
Strabolgi, liberal member of the House 
of Lords: “I understand Marshal Rommel 
joined the German Army as a private. If 
he had joined the British Army instead he 
might by this time have risen to the rank 
of sergeant.” 

Strabolgi was right—except that in the 
British Army Rommel would probably 
not have even become a sergeant. For by 
all British and American standards the 
Nazi leader is a cad. He is boastful, vain, 
callous, and insulting to prisoners. He rose 
to power with Hitler and in the process 
gloried in actions that would certainly 
have landed him in jail in the United 
States or Britain. Unfortunately, this rough 
and violent man is also one of the best 
tacticians that the war has produced. 

A Bavarian laborer’s son who advanced 
from conscript to captain, Rommel played 
a hero’s role in the last war. With a few 
hundred men, he captured 12,500 Italians 
in two days in October 1917. He fought 
with distinction in France and came out 
of the war with the Pour le Mérite—then 
the highest German decoration—and a 
conviction that Germany had been cheated 
out of victory. Demobilized, he took a 
policeman’s job in Wiirttemberg but 
quickly became a Nazi party organizer 
after meeting Hitler in the early 1920s. 

For a while, Rommel. shared with Wil- 
liam Briickner, Hitler’s hulking adjutant, 
the honor of sleeping in a cot ranged across 





. Marshal Rommel lectures his soldiers on the battlefield 


Hitler’s bedroom door. He smashed un. 


friendly heads, blew up hostile meetings 4 


and when Hitler took office became an of. 
ficer in the Reichswehr. By that time, 
Rommel was a zealous advocate of mech. 
anized warfare. He was in the thick of the 
tank campaign in Poland and led the pan. 
zer spearhead which smashed the Maginot 
Line. 

Long before that, however, Rommel had 
been chosen by Hitler as the man for fu- 
ture African campaigns. Several years be- 
fore war broke out, Rommel went to Libya 
as Mussolini’s guest. He returned there 
later for his “health” and went “sight- 
seeing” in Alexandria and such remote 
places as Mersa Matruh. Then, back home, 
he began to train the Afrika Korps in “Hit- 
ler hothouses” — specially _ heated rooms 
where picked, begoggled men were sub- 
jected to all the rigors of desert warfare, 
including artificial sandstorms, dried food, 
and long periods without water. 

Rommel shipped his Afrika Korps to 
Libya early in 1941. and since then, in 
equipment, tactics, and generalship, his 
army has usually been a step ahead of the 
British. A glutton for action, he ordinarily 
leads his forces into battle. He is extremely 
resourceful and often makes split-second 
decisions in the field that change the 
whole course of a battle. To save time, he 
dispenses with code in issuing emergency 
radio commands, and for the same reason 
orders supply trucks to drive at full speed 
with lights on at night. According to one 
legend, it’s a Rommel habit to lead a tank 
battle before lunch, an air battle before 
dinner, and in the evening to explain to 
the prisoners why they lost. Finally, Rom- 
mel gets the utmost out of his men. A cap- 
tured German officer summed it up: “The 
important thing about Rommel is that he 
can even make the Italians fight.” 





AVG’s Demise 


The most spectacular flying outfit in the 
world, the American Volunteer Group, will 
bow itself out of China’s skies on July 4. 
On the national holiday, according to an 
announcement last week, the Flying Tigers 


will be disbanded. Some of them will re- 3 


turn to the United States and some will 


join the unit that replaces them, the 2rd 


Pursuit Group of the United States Army 
Air Forces. 

In their six months of action in the Far 
East, the Flying Tigers gained a legend- 
ary reputation. Using only 50 planes, they 
killed thousands of Japanese infantrymen 
and shot down about 550 enemy planes. 
For ‘every patched-up P-40 lost, the AVG 
downed 30 enemy craft. For each Flying 
Tiger killed, 100 Japanese airmen died. 
And the surviving members of AVG netted 
an average of $10,000 apiece in pay and 
bonuses. 

The Flying Tigers bid a spectacular 
good-by to China. With bombs slung on 
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homemade under-wing releases, they raided 
the well-defended city of Hankow, Japan’s 
main war base in Western China. Although 
40 enemy fighters rose in opposition, the 
Americans sank an enemy warship and two 
transports in the Yangtze, set ablaze river 
warehouses, and bombed military estab- 
lishments. 

The new aerial setup in China will be 
run by three tough, able Americans—the 
lean, wiry founder of the AVG, Brig. Gen. 
Claire M. (Fox) Chennault, who will map 
out the operations, Col. Caleb V. Haynes, 
head of the new Bomber Command, and 
Col. Robert L. Scott, whose appointment 
as chief of the 23rd Pursuit Group was 
announced on June 26. 

Colonel Scott is a 34-year-old West 
Pointer whose cherubic looks belie his 
daredevil reputation. In the India-Burma- 
China command they called him a “one- 
man pursuit force.” During the darkest 
days of the Burma debacle, he took over 
a Tomahawk fighter and for two weeks 
blasted the advancing Japanese columns, 
making lone-wolf raids on enemy air bases, 
batteries, and supply columns. Sometimes 
he raided airfields three and four times a 
day. For one such raid, the Army awarded 
him the Silver Star. 





Tokyo Echo 


On a damp ramp at Bolling Field, near 
Washington, on June 27 Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, 
pinned the coveted Distinguished Flying 


_ Cross on the chests of 23 officers and men. 


The award was for the most spectacular 
single action of the war—the raid on 
Tokyo. 

Later, the Army released some more de- 
tails of the attack. The B-25 bombers, it 
said, were equipped with 20-cent bomb 
sights, devised by one of the pilots. The 


_taiders meant to fly so low that no elab- 


orate sights would be needed. The flyers 
also expected to be shot down, and the 
Army was anxious to have none of its 
treasured Norden bomb sights fall into 
enemy hands. 

The targets, spread over five major 
cities, included tank, armament, and air- 
craft factories, steel plants, powder fac- 
tories, railroad yards, docks, oil refineries, 


‘arsenals, and power plants. Each bomber 


had an individual mission, and none had 
any trouble finding and hitting the targets. 

The planes came in at 15 to 20 feet 
above the ground. Mistaking the bombers 
for their own, farmers in the fields waved 
to the raiders. The weather was “disgust- 
ingly clear,” or, as another pilot put it, “a 


_ hice, sunshiny day with overcast anti-air- 


craft fire.” ‘ 

All the fliers confessed complete mysti- 
fication over the lack of fighter opposition, 
the inaccuracy of the anti-aircraft fire, and 
the absence of a warning system between 
the cities. “The most opposition we had,” 
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Convoying Is the Answer to the U-Boat 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


The war on the European fronts 
has not been going well lately, and on 
the Atlantic sea front, unfortunately, 
there is little good news to offset the 
bad. True, a step in the right direction 
was taken when a convoy route from 
Maine to Florida was established more 
than a month ago, as announced recent- 
ly by the Navy. In time, as we are able 
to extend these measures fully to the 
Gulf and Caribbean, the value of this 
plan will become apparent, just as it did 
in 1917. 

At that time, after an ineffectual 
patrol system had been going for more 
than two and a half years, it remained 
for the convoy system to put a stop to 
the terrific sinkings of the spring months 
of 1917. This plan, coupled with con- 
stant bombing of submarine bases and 
building yards, appears to be. the most 
sensible procedure for winning the sub- 
marine campaign. 

Submarine warfare differs from other 
forms of military and naval operations. 
It is a long-drawn war of attrition. No 
spectacular and decisive results can be 
achieved by one great victory as is 
sometimes the case in a military or sea 
battle. It is the game of the lone wolf, 
and because the submarine cannot be 
‘attacked en masse and can hide with 
fair immunity under the seas, it is most 
difficult to destroy. 

Stalking a submarine to destroy it, 
though it may meet with a limited 
success, is like trying to hunt a needle 
in a haystack. The only fair chance of 
sinking a U-boat or of defeating its 
purpose, is to force it to attack heavily 
escorted shipping. Even then it can 
crash dive quickly, and the hull is very 
tough. 

To date in this war, none of our 
loaded troop transports has been lost. 
because they not only are fast ships 
but they are heavily escorted by the 
right types of naval and air craft. But 
to perform this escort task efficiently 
and at the same time shepherd merchant 
shipping, particularly where it sails 
alone, requires more of the right types 
of naval craft than the Navy possesses 
at present. To attempt to impress into 
such service many small pleasure craft, 
as is sometimes suggested, is like pitting 
the unarmed citizen against the gangster 


- with a tommy gun. Witness the report 


of the small fishing boat YP-389, re- 
cently sunk by gunfire. 

A review of the entire submarine 
campaign indicates how it waxes and 
wanes. During the first year of the war, 
up to May 1940, when the Allies with- 
drew from Norway, submarine opera- 
tions were confined to the North Sea. 
The Germans had no sea bases opening 
directly on the Atlantic, and their sub- 
marine campaign had no connection 
with their military operations. 

Then the fall of France in June gave 
the Axis Powers bases on the Atlantic 
to the coast of Spain. Italian submarines 
were added to the Nazi fleet. The sub- 
marine campaign moved into the At- 
lantic, and a new threat opened in the 
Mediterranean. These operations were 
augmented by raider attacks, and in 
the fall of 1940 ship losses began to 
mount. Apprehension was expressed in 
Britain. Still the situation remained 
under control, and still the submarine 
campaign was an independent affair. 

In the spring of 1941 Hitler launched 
a super sea blitz, and ship losses 
mounted rapidly, the peak month be- 
ing April, with a record of 581,251 tons. 
It was during this period that the Bis- 
marck, participant in the sea blitz, was 
sunk (on May 27). 


Again Britain gained control of the 
situation, and ship losses were greatly 
reduced during the summer and fall of 
1941. But when Japan forced us into 
the war, Hitler started his next sea 
blitz on Jan. 14, 1942. This time it was 
directed at us, and this time it was 
hooked up with a military objective. 
Our affair with Japan was intended to 
effect a dispersal of our military, naval, 
and supply forces. Now the submarine 
blitz on our coast is hooked up with the 
present drives in Russia and Libya. The 
intent is to reduce aid bound east and 4. 
retard the opening of a second front by { 
producing a critical shipping situation, 
thus helping Hitler to gain such a posi- 
tion of ascendancy that a second winter 
in Russia can be avoided, or, if that is 
impossible, that his situation be im- 
proved over that of last winter. 

The lesson for us is this: every one 
of Hitler’s previous submarine blitzes 
has been met. We can do the same, but 
the quicker we do it, the better. 
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The fighting in the Pacific and in Libya 
has demonstrated anew the supreme im- 
portance of coordination between planes 
and land and sea forces. It has also raised 
again the questicx of whether the Allies 
can ever equal their enemies in such all- 
out cooperation without the establish- 
ment of a unified command. Here, for the 
record, is the explanation of how the 
Germans have fitted air power into their 
own unified command. It its taken from 
the British magazine. The Aeroplane. 


From an administrative point of view, 
the Luftwaffe is an independent branch 
of the services, but strategically and 
tactically it is dependent on the decisions 
of a higher authority, the Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht (OKW) under General 
Field Marshal Keitel. Although Géring 
is technically head of the German Air 
Force and holds a rank higher than that 
of Keitel, the chief of the OKW has 
greater powers. He plans the operations 
of the German armed forces and allots to 
the commanders-in-chief of the army, 
navy, and Luftwaffe the parts their units 
will have to play in them. Keitel, and 
not the three service chiefs, issues the 
daily communiqués. 

The chief of the OKW has his own 
general staff, on which all three services 
are represented. The Luftwaffe’s per- 
manent representative is Col. Gen. K. 
Bodenschatz, Géring’s [aide-de-camp] in 
the last war. Through these liaison officers 
close collaboration between the OKW and 
each of three branches has been estab- 
lished, and this collaboration is further 
strengthened by inter-service liaison offi- 





How the Luftwaffe Works With Germany’s Other Forces 


cers. The Luftwaffe has one liaison officer 
each with the .. . army and navy, Gener- 
als of Aviation R. Bogatsch and H. Ritter. 
These officers have to maintain liaison 
between the commanders-in-chief, direct 
the operations of those Luftwaffe forma- 
tions which are immediately under the 
command of the other two services, and 
supervise the work of the Luftwaffe 
officers and their staffs attached to the 
groups of armies, to the armies, army 
corps, divisions, and brigades. 

Since the beginning of the Russian 
campaign, the collaboration has been 
further improved by putting a_recon- 
naissance squadron, a wing of dive bomb- 
ers, and a battalion of anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery under the operational command 
of each panzer division . . . During the 
first month of the fighting in Russia, Ger- 
man papers published maps of the front 
which showed the distribution of the 
armed forces. According to this map, the 
three air fleets were attached to the three 
groups of armies whose commanders were 
in charge of the operations. The officer 
in charge of an air fleet takes part in the 
daily meetings of the commander-in-chief 
of the group of armies and of the officers 
commanding the armies under him, dur- 
ing which the proposed operations of 
the following day are outlined and dis- 
cussed. 

Collaboration between the Luftwaffe 
and the navy is organized on similar 
lines. The Kiistenseeflugkommando ful- 
fills the functions of both the coastal 
command and the fleet air arm. It pro- 
vides the units for long-distance patrols 
over the sea, for mine-laying or torpedo 


cludes men from the navy. Observers, 


attacks, and ship-borne planes for Ger- 
man warships. Should the aircraft carrier 
Graf Zeppelin, which is now in the former 
Polish port of Gdynia, ever be completed 
during this war, the flying personnel will 
doubtless be taken from the Kiistensee- 
flugkommando. 

This unit does not consist exclusively 
of members of the Luftwaffe. It also in- 


and pilots, too, are often chosen from 
naval personnel. Flying units working 
with the navy are under the command of 
the navy. If, for instance, the commander 
of the U-boats, Admiral K. DGnitz, re- 
quires air support for an attack on a 
convoy or for reconnaissance over the 
Atlantic, the Luftwaffe formations sent 
are under his operational command. 

From this, the conclusion might be 
drawn that Luftwaffe units always fight 
under the command of other services. 
That is far from the truth. There have 
been occasions in this war when opera- 
tions ordered by the OKW have been 
directed by officers of the Luftwaffe . . . 
The Battle of Britain, which was a Luft- 
waffe undertaking from beginning to end, 
was directed by Luftwaffe chiefs. 

This survey shows that the Luftwaffe 
is not so independent as is sometimes 
claimed . . . What must always be re- 
membered in assessing the status of the 
German Air Force is that at one moment 
it may be the servant and the next the 
master of the other two services. German 
military strategists do not view war from 
three distinct angles, but from one, and 
the primary role is given to the service 
that must play the most important part. 





one airman said, “was from a group of Jap- 
anese kids playing on a beach. We passed 
over them at about 20 feet and they threw 
stones at us.” 

The confusion was so general it could 
be seen from bombers roaring past at 300 
miles an hour. Some observers saw armored 
cars dashing wildly through the streets 
with troops to man anti-aircraft guns. 
Others reported that the anti-aircraft guns 
around Tokyo did more damage to houses 
than to planes. Probably the bitterest mo- 
ment for Brig. Gen. Jimmie Doolittle was 
when he spotted red-and-silver training 
planes lined up on a field—and had no 
more bombs left to blast them. The gen- 
eral’s navigator reported: “You didn’t 
need any earphone to hear his roar of dis- 
appointment.” 

A neutral, who was in Tokyo during .the 
raid, arrived in Turkey last week and con- 
firmed the fact that the attack had caused 
a general panic. The raid, he said, “was a 
complete surprise and shook the people’s 
confidence because the government had 


boasted that American planes would never 
be seen over the capital . . . Some Japa- 
nese commented on the superiority of the 
American aircraft . .. The people insisted 
that Japan was going to win the war, but 
I got the impression that they were very 
much afraid of the United States. The 
press spoke of a long war, and some people 
talked of it lasting ten years.” 





Sevastopol’s Stand 


No one had expected Sevastopol to re- 
sist so long. Even the Russians seemed 
surprised. But as the Germans struck with 
increasing power in more and more sec- 
tors of the Soviet front, Sevastopol stood 
out a symbol of Red tenacity. Eugene 
Petrov, an author stationed at the be- 
sieged base, described the battle: “The 
defenders declare, ‘We are holding out.’ 
They do not say, ‘We are holding out so 
far,’ or ‘We will hold out.’ Like sailors 
during a storm, they do not tempt fate 





~ 


by predicting what they will do or won't. 
There is no more Sevastopol. No more 
Sevastopol, with its chestnut trees, clean 
streets, parks, and small houses with iron 
balconies. The city is destroyed.” 
Shelters hewn out of solid rock pro- 
tected the populace. In one raid, 800 
bombs fell on the city, and there was only 
one fatality. During one week of June a 
total of 10,000 bombs pounded the de- 
fenders. But reinforcements and supplies 
continued to pour in aboard warships, 
which then evacuated women and children. 
As the Germans slowly beat their way 
forward, the fighting advanced to the 


battlefields of 1854-55—Balaklaya, where . 


the Light Brigade made its famous if 
futile charge, Inkerman, and Malakhov 
Kurgan, a hill whose capture by the Allies 
in the Crimean War doomed Sevastopol. 
At Severnaya (North) Harbor, the lilacs 
and poppies on the graves of the 100,000 
soldiers killed nearly a century ago were 
uprooted by German shells. Within the 
city itself, the famous rotunda, housing a 
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very long canvas depicting the first great 
siege of Sevastopol, was destroyed by Nazi 
explosives. 

The Russians admitted that the enemy 
artillery fire was “heavier than military 
history ever has known.” Among the Nazi 
weapons was a gun with the largest known 
caliber—two feet across the muzzle. The 
Reds thought the gun was a howitzer, 
for it was too heavy to be a mortar.* 

But the Nazis found little joy in the 
prospect of victory. Describing the diffi- 
culties facing the Germans, a spokesman 
in Berlin said “every house has been 
mined, and it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that at any moment the whole 
city could go sky-high.” The Nazis did not 
conceal their fear they might run into 
“another Odessa”—the Black Sea port 
where mines went off automatically for 
weeks after the Nazis captured it. Around 
Sevastopol, the Germans said, they have 
thus far removed 112,000 land mines. 





*The main difference between a rifle and a 
howitzer is that the latter has a higher angle 
of fire and a shorter range. Both weapons 
are breech-loading, in contrast to the mortar, 
which is loaded through the muzzle. The mortar 
has the shortest range of all three weapons, and 
usually lobs its projectiles. 





As Sevastopol fought for its life, the 
Nazi drive in the Kharkov sector appeared 
to have been stalled at Kupyansk, a peace- 
ful little town of about 7,800, on the bank 
of the Oskol River. The original break 
was both wide and deep. But fierce re- 
sistance by Marshal Semyon Timoshenko’s 
units prevented a break-through, and Field 
Marshal Fedor von Bock hastily announced 
that “the operations may be regarded as 
concluded.” But this week the Germans 
started another major attack in the Kursk 
region, 120 miles north of Kharkov. 

As these battles raged, American Army 
officers were allowed to visit the Red front 
for the first time. They were taken to a 
quiet sector commanded by 42-year-old 
Lt. Gen. Ivan Fediuninsky. Their impres- 
sions were summed up by Lt. Col. Joseph 
A. Michela, United States military attaché 
in Moscow: 

“(General Fediuninsky] is smart as hell 
and an excellent disciplinarian. His staff 
is even younger, most of them in their 
early 30s, and all are smart, capable, and 
damn friendly. The men were well fed 
and confident and their morale was ex- 
cellent, though there had been rain for 
almost two months . . . When you see 
men looking after their equipment though 
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standing knee deep in mud, it means they 
are very good soldiers . . . The trip really 
did impress me and I came away with an 
even higher opinion than I went with.” 





Remember Dutch Harbor 


That was their cry. It came from 100 
grim men and women who arrived in 
Seattle last week on an armed transport. 
They brought the first eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Japanese raid on Dutch 
Harbor June 8. 

The attack was not unexpected. The 
presence of a Japanese fleet off the coast 
was known, and its movements had been 
carefully watched. Three days before the 
raid, all liquor stores were closed. Civic 
officials were ordered to take precaution- 
ary measures. 

The first raiders swept over the town 
of Unalaska and the base at Dutch Har-. 
bor in the murky morning hours. The 
amateur aircraft-warning system failed to 
function, but the defenders were ready. 
Anti-aircraft guns went into action, down- 
ing at least one bomber and two fighters. 

John W. Fletcher, mayor of Unalaska 
and a movie-theater operator, declared the 
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Russian marines fight on land as well as sea. Last week they shared in the defense of Sevastopol 
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raid “definitely proved there is nothing 
wrong with Japanese eyesight.” The raid- 
ers “seemed to know exactly what they 
were after.” They struck two warehouses, 
oil tanks, and barracks. One fire was still 
burning three days later. 

Unalaska lacked shelter. Its flimsy 
buildings lay along the beach, with a belt 
of mossy tundra separating it from the 
dark, treeless mountains. There, in the 
deep ravines, most of the civilians sought 
safety. Some women, children, and hospi- 
tal patients were removed from town by 
Fletcher personally. Others fled by them- 
selves. An évacué said one such group of 
250 running in the open was strafed by the 
Japanese fighters “like rats in a trap.” 

Meanwhile, Tokyo gave its version of 
the occupation of an unnamed Aleutian 
island—presumably Kiska. The Japanese 
landing party, the newspaper stories said, 
found only four buildings on the island 
and captured a few prisoners. One report 
ran: “Asked if they thought that Ameri- 
can troops would ever be sent to retake 
the island, [the prisoners] declared rather 
bitterly: ‘Hell, no!’” 

On landing, the invaders promptly went 
to work. “Even before anchors were over- 
side,” one story said, “building materials 
for making the place livable and _air- 
defense facilities were being unlimbered. 
Almost overnight, a barren outpost of four 
buildings took on an aspect of throbbing 
life. Buildings were being constructed, 
roads laid out, anti-aircraft batteries set 
up for the expected visit from Dutch 
Harbor.” 

Another dispatch said the weather on 
the voyage north was so bitterly cold 
that ship sentries had to be relieved every 
two hours. Crews and equipment were 
selected carefully and even large quanti- 
ties of seeds and potatoes were transport- 
ed to the Aleutians for planting. “This 
alone,” the report added, “reveals that 
our action was not meant to be merely 
temporary.” Tokyo also claimed that 
apart from its landing parties at Attu and 
Kiska--now renamed Atsuta and Naru- 
kami* respectively—operations were in 
progress on other islands. 

Meanwhile, the Navy announced the 
final box score for the Battle of Midway. 
The toll amounted to four aircraft car- 
riers (the 26,900-ton Akagi and Kaga, the 
10,050-ton Soryu and Hiryu) , two cruisers 
(the 8,500-ton Mogami and Mikuma), and 
three destroyers sunk, two or three bat- 
tleships, one light and three heavy cruis- 
ers, one destroyer, and four or five mer- 
chantmen damaged or sunk. Furthermore, 
on June 27, Army bombers, making a 
flight of thousands of miles from some- 
where in the Hawaiian region, raided 
Wake, inflicting damage that the Army 
said probably destroyed the island’s use- 
fulness as an air base for the time being. 





*The Atsuta Shrine in Nagoya is the site of 
June festivals. Narukami-tsuki, or Thunder- 
month, is one of the Japanese names for June. 





European 


Cloak: This picture of Hitler and Mussolini at their Salzburg meeting last 
April is the first photograph to show the Fihrer clad in a Napoleonic cloak. 
When the war started he designed a simple uniform for himself as the first sol- 
dier of the Reich and swore to wear it until the end of the struggle. 





Despite these successes, officials con- 
tinued to express concern for the situation 
in the Pacific. In a dispatch that sounded 
as if it might have been inspired by the 
Navy, Foster Hailey, correspondent in 
Honolulu for The New York Times, wrote: 
“The battle of the Pacific has just begun. 
Two weeks after Midway, it is possible to 
see only a long, bitter road lying ahead. 
The optimism that prevailed, I am told, 
even in official circles in Honolulu the first 
few days after June 4, 5 and 6, has large- 
ly evaporated. There is no minimizing here 
the striking power still retained by the 
Japanese Navy. 

“American successes in the Coral Sea 
and at Midway have done little more than 
establish parity in air-striking power, if 
that. The balance still undoubtedly swings 


heavily in favor of the Japanese in the 
category of battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers. In addition, the Japanese are 
operating with interior lines of communi- 
cation, with shorter ocean hauls to ad- 
vanced bases and a twenty-year head start 
on the United States in the ‘fortification 
of island outposts. 

“The Japanese are formidable fighters 
by sea, by air, and by land, and although 
I have seen little of the suicide propensi- 
ties so glibly ascribed to them, they un- 
doubtedly do hold a contempt for human 
lives, including their own, and possess a 
fatalism that is not a common trait among 
Americans. Organization of the efforts to 
defeat them is a colossal task. It can and 
must be done. But it will not be done in 
one month or six or perhaps even a year.” 


Tooke 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Flashback to Bataan: The Epic of the Last Days 


The world knows, in rough outline, 
how lack of equipment and lack of food 
led to America’s defeat in the Philippines; 
the greatest military defeat, perhaps, in 
the history of the United States. 

President Roosevelt and General Mac- 
Arthur have vowed individually to re- 
deem the islands and their peoples and to 
avenge the garrison we lost through death 
or imprisonment. Manuel Quezon, Philip- 
pine President, has urged us never to for- 
get the Philippines. I think the danger of 
being forgotten, of having fought bravely 
and come to the edge of starvation in 
vain, was one which haunted the last 
days of the men and women—there were 
some 50 American women—who passed 
from our sight with the fall of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Keener than the fear of 
capture was the fear that the American 
public would fail to understand how fully 
America herself was concerned in the 
surrender of these far-off American lands 
and forces. 

If such a danger exists, it may be a 
good idea to fill in the outline of defeat 
with a few details your correspondent 
has been lucky enough to collect from 
scattered sources; from survivors and 
last-minute évacués of Corregidor and 
Bataan. I’ve noticed in recent days how 
little knowledge the public has of such 
details. Which is natural enough, since 
death or capture cut off nearly the entire 
number of those who saw the surrender. 
A curtain fell over them, hardly less im- 
penetrable than the one which shrouded 
the ruins of the Alamo. 

Bataan fell on April 9. At the start of 
the campaign there were roughly 15,000 
white American troops on the peninsula 
as apart from Corregidor—infantry, anti- 
aircraft units, tank men, and airmen 
fighting as infantry because their planes 
had been wiped out; plus 5,000 Philip- 
pine Scouts of the Regular Army; plus 
eight divisions of the Philippine Army, 
organized by General MacArthur, with 
11,000 men to a division; a grand total of 
108,000 men. All these who were not 
killed between December and April fell 
to the Japanese. An effort was made by 
Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright to 
evacuate the 45th Scouts from Bataan to 
help in Corregidor’s defense, but it failed. 
Only a colonel and a major got out. 

The Japs had broken our first line, the 
Abucay line, on Jan. $1, after a month 
of fierce resistance to night attacks, snip- 
ers, and bombers which were never out of 
sight or hearing. They broke through the 


by JOHN LARDNER 


middle, through Philippine Army troops 
who fought gallantly while they could 
with old Enfield rifles and without hel- 
mets, gas masks, or entrenching tools. 
They had no shoes but tennis shoes, and 
no air observation for their artillery. 
They fell back south to the so-called 
Orion line, and on March 22 Jap planes 
dropped thousands of tin cans containing 
the following ultimatum: “You have put 
up an honorable fight but should sur- 


render honorably as did the commanders: 


of Singapore and Malaya. If you don’t 
surrender we shall bomb you continuously 
for eleven days and eleven nights, and 
you will suffer the consequences.” 

There was no surrender, and on March 
24 the enemy kept his promise—except 
that he bombed for fifteen days and 
nights. He blasted, among other things, a 
crowded field hospital. 


From April 4 to 8, as the situation 
grew desperate, General Wainwright came 
from Corregidor to help organize last- 
ditch defense and counterattack. Counter- 
attack proved impossible: one outfit, 
ordered to attack, was so weak from lack 
of sustenance that its men could walk 
no more than 50 feet of the 2,000-foot 
distance to the jump-off point. 

General Wainwright at this time had 
changed and aged greatly. Always thin— 
his men knew him affectionately as 
“Skinny”—he became thinner under the 
weight of his tremendous responsibility. 





He walked with a cane, his right foot 
dragging. It was on the general’s own in- 
sistence, when surrender became inevi- 
table, that the 88 Army nurses on Bataan 
were evacuated to Corregidor. Five thou- 
sand Japs had already filtered south of 
Mariveles Mountain, on the southern tip 
of Bataan, among our installations. All 
nurses made good their escape to Cor- 
regidor, but only 30-odd eventually 
escaped from there. 

The actual field commander on Bataan 
was Maj. Gen. Edward P. King Jr. He 
sent a colonel to the Jap lines with a ). 
flag of truce. Jap officers fired their pistols 
around the colonel’s feet and told him to 
go back and bring his chief. It was under 
these circumstances that General King 
made his capitulation. Later, our troops 
were marched to Manila by the Japs with 
a warning that any officer who fell out 
of line—and they were all near exhaustion 
from lack of food—would be bayoneted. 

Stories of Japanese soldiers raping and 
killing Philippine women as they ad- 
vanced were well authenticated by our 
intelligence. 

Bataan’s surrender really broke our 
resistance. Corregidor’s big guns did not 
point toward Bataan, and the Japs were 
able to smother the island fortress with 
fire till they effected landings on May 5 
and captured the garrison of 12,000 
people there—laborers, nurses, and 


about 11,500 soldiers. Then the curtain 
fell. 


Acme Radiophote 


The Japanese released this shot of General Wainwright (extreme left) ne- 
gotiating his surrender when Corregidor finally fell 
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War Strategy Is Streamlined, 
But Vast Problems Lie Ahead 


One Cheering Note Found 


in the Statement on Production, 
Timed to Aid Churchill 


The third Roosevelt-Churchill meeting 
ended last week in “hearty and detailed 
agreement on plans for winning the war.” 
But the war still needed a lot of winning. 
The British Prime Minister flew home to 
face a Parliament irate over the loss of 
Tobruk and continued Middle Eastern re- 
verses (see page 40). And Mr. Roosevelt, 
though able to proclaim pleasing increases 
in American production, still faced a short- 
age of vital materials, a dangerous shipping 
problem, and the need for further move- 
ment of manpower abroad to make possible 
promised aid to Russia. 

Commitments to Russia emerged as the 
outstanding development of the confer- 
ences. These included military operations 
which “will divert German strength from 
the attack on Russia.” This implied more 
than aerial assault on Germany and con- 
tinued small Commando raids on the coast, 
since neither of these would force any large 
German withdrawals from the East. It 
implied at least larger raiding operations 


on the ground, if not a full-scale invasion. 


But implication was as far as it went (see 
Periscope) . 

More vague were the promises of aid 
to the Chinese, although Roosevelt and 
Churchill applauded their “magnificent 
resistance” and explained that there had 
been discussion of inethods to be used 
against Japan for the relief of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies. 

Beyond that, the two statesmen re- 
vealed in a‘ joint statement, they “covered 
very fully ail of the major problems of 
the war which is conducted by the United 
Nations on every continent and in every 
sea.” Members of the Pacific Council were 
called to help plot the strategy. Ranking 
maritime officials of Great Britain and 
the United States aided in threshing out 
shipping needs and the submarine menace. 
And economic and production leaders gave 
their advice on how to keep matériel 
and men flowing to the fronts. 


Production 

The subject of supply played an impor- 
tant part in the discussions. Purposely 
keeping their statement vague to protect 
valuable military decisions, the leaders 


remarked nevertheless, that “while sub- 
marine warfare on the part of the Axis 
continues to take heavy toll of cargo ships, 
the actual production of new tonnage is 
greatly increasing month by month. It is 
hoped that as a result of the steps planned 
at this conference the respective ‘navies 
will further reduce the toll of merchant 
shipping.” 

More cheerful were the first definite fig- 
ures on American production to be an- 
nounced since the war began. On June 26 
the President revealed that in May there 
had poured from the production lines 
nearly 4,000 planes, more than 1,500 tanks, 
nearly 2,000 artillery and antitank guns 
exclusive of anti-aircraft weapons and 
those to be mounted in tanks, and more 
than 50,000 machine guns of all types— 
infantry, aircraft, and anti-aircraft—an 
amount which would exceed 100,000 if 
sub-machine guns were included. 

But Mr. Roosevelt tempered his good 
news: “While these figures give you some 
idea of our production accomplishments, 
this is no time for the American people to 
get overconfident. We can’t rest on our 
oars. We need more and more, and we will 





make more and more. And we must also © 
remember that there are plenty of serious 
production problems ahead—particularly 
some serious shortages in raw materials, — 
which are receiving the closest considera- 
tion of the government and industry.” 

The day before, Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman, also had in- 
dicated that production was heartening, 
but shortages were becoming serious. The | 
WPB already has made plans for collect- | 
ing 1,000,000 tons of civilian copper—name ~ 
plates, ash trays, and bronze doors, among © 
other things—but will not put them into 7 
action until the need becomes more acute, © 

The United Nations, said the WPB 
boss, had outstripped the Axis in produc- 
ing war materials, but because of a late 
start were away behind in piling up re- | 
serves. He paid tribute to the “cosmic’ ” 
record” of the Maritime Commission in 7 
cutting production time of ships by more © 
than 50 per cent—and said things could | 
speed up still further. But even that © 
record was endangered by a lack of steel © 
plates. 3 

“Our ability to produce today is limited © 
only by our supplies of raw materials,” © 
Nelson warned. “That is our only limiting ~ 
factor.” 


Significance——— 


Taken at its face value, the Roosevelt- 
Churchill statement would indicate that 
arguments between British and American 





The determination of Churchill, the confidence of Roosevelt 

















pirector: You mean the Academy 
Award? Thanks for the compli- 
ment. But what would the second 
award be? 


us: The second award, sir, is a drink 
on us—as a toast to the success of 
this new film of yours. 


pirector: An excellent idea. We'll 
stop off on the way back to town. 


us: Good—and since this is a very 
special toast, let’s use a very special 


’ whiskey—today’s Four Roses. Have 


you by any chance tasted it? 


pirector: I haven’t—but I’ve been 
meaning to. 


us: Then you can’t possibly know 
what mellow-rich magnificence can 
be yours to enjoy in a whiskey. In 
fact, sir, the golden-grained perfec- 


deserve two Oscars for this picture! 


tion of today’s Four Roses is almost 
beyond belief! 


Director: I gather you're rather 
proud of this whiskey of yours. 


us: That’s correct, sir! And how 
could we help but be! In all the 77 
vears we’ve been making fine whis- 
kies, we’ve never known a whiskey 
so soft and full-flavored—so sur- 
passingly fine in every way—as to- 
day’s Four Roses! 


pirector: If I may coin a word, to- 
day’s Four Roses sounds colossal! 
Let’s be on our way! 


TRETH 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 






YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 











OU CAN call it temper if you want. But 

I just didn’t think Mr. Lewis had any 
right to say, ‘““Your boss is behind the times” — 
even though our offices were noisy. After all, 
Mr. Lewis is an outsider! 


“T admire your loyalty, Miss Wilson,” he 
said. “But if you got around like I do and could 
see the improvement sound-conditioning brings 
—you’d say any office manager who didn’t in- 
stall it was behind the times.” 


Imagine how I felt, a couple of days later, 
when the boss dictated a letter to the Acousti- 
Celotex Distributors! His first words were: ““We 
think we are a little behind the times in not get- 
ting to office sound-conditioning sooner.’’— The 
letter went on from there asking the Celotex 
people to make a survey and present an estimate. 


This was a year ago. We've since had our 
office sound-conditioned. Believe me it’s grand! 
And with the office noise and din eliminated, 
we've cut overtime, mistakes, errors, and .ab- 
sences away down. Maybe the boss was a little 


behind the times—but he didn’t stay there long! ~ 
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Today, more than ever, Celotex Sound-Condi- 
tioning is proving its value. Not only in offices 


_ but also in factories where war materials are 


being produced. In educational and recreational 
quarters and churches, sound-conditioning is 
doing an important job. By reducing noise and 
contributing to better hearing, Celotex Sound- 
Conditioning promotes accelerated effort and 
greater comfort where people work, play or 
worship. 


Celotex Sound-Conditioning is available to you 
now. Production facilities permit the acceptance 
of unrated orders as well as high priority jobs. 


A note on your letterhead will bring the 
Celotex Sound-Conditioning representative in 
your territory to your desk. Without obli- 
gation, he will make a survey of your problem 
—tell you what can be accomplished and what 
it will cost. Write today. 


FRIE OFFER: The illustrated magazine, “Quiet Forum,” which 
recounts the case histories of many d-conditioning instal- 
lations, evil be sent to you free on request. Learn how ‘modern 
loning is contributing to profit and comfort all over 
America. Address: The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, 
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military leaders, and between air-force and 
ground-force men, had been settled. But 
the absence of large numbers of American 
troops at the varied fronts poses a problem 
to any strategy. America still is in a tran- 
sitional stage, with the British, Russians, 
and Chinese doing most of the fighting or 
holding. Until the American Army really 
swings into full-scale action with its allies, 
the question of cooperation and agreement 
will be unanswered. 

Despite the assurances to Russia—as- 
surances still without a date of promised 
delivery—the possibility of the second 
front remains vague. In view of the ship- 
ping situation, a big invasion in the next 
few months would have to be chiefly by 
British troops, and British ground forces, 
as evidenced in Libya, still are strongly 
defense-minded. 

The danger of a Nazi invasion of the 
British Isles still is very vivid to the Brit- 
ish. They argue, with reason, that the 
most important task of all is to hold the 
Isles as a stationary aircraft-carrier and 
invasion base. And with American com- 
mitments still behind schedule, the Brit- 
ish are inclined to wait for fulfillment be- 
fore they act, although they know the 
commitments were made with the best 
intentions. . 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement on production 
apparently was carefully timed to give his 
visitor some good news on which to ride 
home. Had it been meant as encourage- 
ment for the American public, or as an- 
other thrust in the war of nerves against 
the Axis, it could easily have been pub- 
lished sooner or later, as events prescribed. 
But it came just when it could do the 
Churchill government the most good. 

Unquestionably the United States has a 
practical interest in the continuance of the 


Churchill government in power and in full | 


control of military affairs. A change would 
mean a new setup for interchange of in- 
formation and strategy, a new period of 
getting acquainted and coming to terms. 
And much of the work already accom- 
plished might have to be done over. 


The speed with which the latest confer- 
ences were held amply demonstrates the 
friendship of the American and British 
leaders, of their ability to get together and 
make decisions. So efficiently did they co- 
ordinate their work this time that Church- 
ill was able to slip away to Fort Jackson, 
S. C., on June 24 to see a spectacular dis- 
play of expanding American power—a dis- 
play including paratroops in action, and a 
demonstration of latest artillery, using live 
shells. 





Globe Girdlers 


Super-transports carrying tremendous 
tonnage of the matériel of war or large 
tactical units of men . . . Cargo gliders, 
virtually doubling the pay loads of the 
giant planes towing them .. . Delivery of 
heavy munitions and troops from Ameri- 
can factories and camps to fighting fronts 
halfway round the world in four days—in 
time to turn a defeat to victory. 

These are not instructions to a Sunday 
supplement artist. They are facts-about- 
to-be-demonstrated by the greatest airline 
in the world, the United States Army’s 
new Air Transport Command.* 

Announced at a press conference on 
June 26, the new command means that, 
as of July 1, Brig. Gen. Harold L. George 
and the Ferrying-Command he has headed 
take over as well the air division of the 
transportation service in the Services of 
Supply and the cargo division of the Air 
Service Command. Under General George, 
the unified Air Transport Command will 
have wide duties—ferrying, begun about a 
year ago under two officers and a clerk for 
delivering Lend-Lease planes to England 
and now taking warplanes to worldwide 
fighting fronts; air transport of personnel, 
cargo, and mail for the War Department; 





*The new ATC succeeds to the name of a 
tactical unit whose job is to carry paratroops 
and air-borne infantry and to tow troop-carrying 
gliders. Set up only a few weeks ago, this out- 
fit now has the title Troop Carrier Command. 


Churchill, with Marshall and Stimson . . . shields eyes to watch descent . : . of Fort Jackson paratroops 


operation of all Army air routes beyond our 
borders; and supervision of all civil-airline 
operations, including priorities, except those 
under Navy jurisdiction. 

According to the Army’s view, only the 
sky is the limit to these operations, or as 
much of the sky as the ever-increasing 
production strength. of American industry 
can fill with planes. 

Already the Army delivers jeeps and 
tractors by air when occasion demands; 
it’s just an item in a day’s work. Already 
warplanes and transports fly to the fronts 
and to the vast network of bases that lead 
to the fronts. Four-motored transports are 
now coming off the production lines to 
carry personnel and cargo to-all branches 
of the services. Super-transports are offi- 
cially “beyond the drafting stage.” Cargo 
gliders are considered no problem. In short, 
the Army is ready to fly every plane that 
industry can produce—it made this boast 
the same day President Roosevelt was an- 
nouncing that the aircraft industry is pro- 
ducing more than ever before (see page 
26) . 

General George accordingly saw no rea- 
son for taking more craft from the com- 
mercial airlines. They, however, will be 
used as much as possible in the task of ac- 
complishing “the mission of the Army”— 
in short, victory. 


G-Man’s Hunch 


The young man on the Detroit streetcar 
seemed ill at ease in his sailor’s uniform, 
and the FBI agent, routinely curious, 
started a conversation. He learned noth- 
ing to justify suspicion, but he invited the 
youth to his office on the ninth floor of 
the Federal Building. Questioning revealed 
no guilt; the hunch seemed to have been 
poor. - 

But the man, who had not been searched 
because he was. not under arrest, suddenly 
pulled a pistol from his blouse and fired 
several shots. The agent’s only wound was 
a grazed elbow, but he suffered a greater 
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Nazi bombs, like lumps of coal, and fuses .. . 


official injury: the youth escaped with his 
pistol. 

The time was the evening of June 24. 
Before dawn next morning the young man, 
James McCartee Leonard, 21, of Cheboy- 
gan, Mich., engaged a hotel room in Grand 
Rapids, 150 miles away. In the intervening 
hours he had forced a scrubwoman to take 
him to street level in the Federal Building 
elevator; held up a motorist who, however, 
refused to move; held up another driver, 
taking the car; collided with a trolley car 
and an automobile; held up a patrolman in 
Northville, taking his pistol and badge— 
and police car; abandoned the scout car, 
and stolen another machine. 

All day Leonard rested in his room. 
Then there was a knock. In the hall were 
three men—obviously detectives. Leonard 
jerked one of them into the room as a hos- 
tage, then ordered him to call the others. 
They came, but they came shooting. Leon- 
ard, hit in the shoulder, fired nine wild 
shots before he fell dead from other hits. 

He was still in uniform. The FBI agent 
had been right; it was a stolen uniform. 





The Invaders 


Things were fairly quiet in New York 
newspaper offices the evening of June 
27. The presses were rumbling noisily with 
the first editions when, at 8:45 p.m., the 
district FBI office in the Federal Building 
at Foley Square called each city desk and 
said that J. Edgar Hoover, national direc- 
tor, would hold a press conference fifteen 
minutes later. 

Hoover met the reporters calmly. “I 
have a very important statement to make,” 
he said. “I want you to listen carefully; 
this is serious business.” Ten minutes later 
the newspaper offices were busier than they 
had been since the Lindbergh kidnaping 
broke the night of Tuesday, March 1, 1982. 
This was Hoover’s story: 


A German marine’s cap . . 


. detonators for TNT ... 





... buried on American beaches by saboteurs landed from U-boats 


In the early hours of Saturday, June 13, 
a Nazi submarine nosed up within 500 
yards of historic Amagansett Beach, on 
the south shore of Long Island—less than 
20 miles from the tip of Montauk Point. 
Four men pushed off in a rubber boat and 
landed on a strand made famous by early 
Long Island whalers. Four days later, a 
German submarine glided in to Ponte 
Vedra Beach, south of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Again the landing operation resulted in 
four men reaching shore successfully. At 
each point they cached large stores of ex- 
plosives in the beach sands; then they 
scattered. 

Exactly two weeks later all eight spies 
had been captured. The Long Island group 
had been found in New York; members of 
the Florida party were picked up as far 
west as Chicago. The first arrest was made 
June 20; the last on June 27, the day of 
Hoover’s announcement. The next day, the 
FBI chief added that “several” accom- 
plices, who served as contact men in this 
country, had been arrested. 


All eight spies confessed, Hoover said. 
Their stories pieced together a tale of Ger- 
man sabotage plans that had as two-year 
objectives: (1) bombing of the Hell Gate 
bridge spanning the East River at New 
York, as well as of all other bridge ap- 
proaches to the metropolitan area; (@) 
blowing up of three Aluminum Co. of 
America plants in Massena, N. Y., Alcoa, 
Tenn., and East St. Louis, Ill., and of the 
Cryolite Co. (aluminum base) plant 
Philadelphia; (8) destruction of the New 
York City water-supply system; (4) blast- 
ing of inland waterways, with particular 
attention to canals and locks in the river 
chain between Cincinnati and St. Louis; 
(5) destruction of the hydroelectric plant 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and (6) bombing 
of railroad objectives such as the 
vania Terminal in Newark, N.J., the fa- 
mous Horseshoe Curve near Altoona, Pa., 
and bridges and other vital points of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

The spies had in their possession sisal 
$150,000 in American money—twenties, 
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tens, fives, ones, and change—the Long 
Island group turning in $90,906.15 and the 
Florida group $58,942.61. An additional 
$20,000 had been cached for further pay- 
ments to accomplices. In their possession, 
too, were numerous types of forged cre- 
dentials, including Social Security and 
Selective Service cards. Boxes of lethal 
equipment dug up at the two beaches con- 
tained TNT, bombs resembling coal lumps, 
time clocks, fuses and caps, detonators, 
pencil bombs, and delayed-action bombs, 
all of the most efficient type. 

All the spies had been given intensive 
training in sabotage methods at a special 
school conducted near Berlin by the Nazi 
High Command. All had lived in the 
United States and spoke English fluently. 
One was a naturalized American and an- 
other an American citizen through natural- 
ization of his father. 

All face possible execution as enemy 
spies under wartime laws. Their ultimate 
fate rests with Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, who promised to deal “swiftly and 
thoroughly” with them. 


-~ ie 


La Guardia’s Patrol 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York recently hit on a bright scheme to 
recruit volunteers for his City Patrol 
Corps, an auxiliary police force set up in 
March. Under Selective Service frank, let- 
ters from the mayor went out last week to 
770 New York registrants deferred be- 
cause of dependents, warning that if they 
did not enroll with the corps their “de- 
fense status with the protective forces of 





the city will be reported to the local draft 


board.” 

Hardly had the letters been mailed, 
than Selective Service officials announced 
that the law provided no penalties for re- 
fusal to join civilian-defense activities. 
But Maj. Gen. Robert M. Danford, head 
of the Patrol Corps, admitted that enroll- 
ment had received “perceptible stimula- 
tion” as a result of the letters, even 
though the present enrollment of 5,100 
was adequate under existing conditions. 
And, irked by protests that “this smacks 
of Hitler,” the mayor termed his critics 
“contemptible fifth columnists.” 





And Sudden. Dies 


“All of a sudden,” as the one-man mi- 
nority explained later, the Dies committee 
came out with another report. There had 
been no public hearings. Furthermore, said 
the minority—Rep. Jerry Voorhis, Cali- 
fornia Democrat—there had been no pri- 
vate hearings and only one committee 
meeting on the. document. From. these 
mysterious beginnings, the report reached 
the-public June 23.as a news beat for Mrs. 
Eleanor Patterson’s Washington Times- 
Herald. 


The report accused “Communist front” 
individuals and publications of a campaign 
to “discredit” and “obliterate” Congress, 
as a means of destroying representative 
government. The publications named were 
The New Republic, The New Masses, 
Time, the New York Newspaper PM, and 
The Daily Worker, ‘organ of the Com- 
munist party. The individuals included 27 
leaders of the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tien, all said to have been “associated with 
the American League for Peace and De- 


mocracy when the league’s official program 


specifically called for sabotage of national 
defense.” 

The UDA, reported the Dies committee 
majority, was the spearhead of an effort 
to purge members of Congress who had 
opposed measures adopted by the Ad- 
ministration. Among the union’s 27 leaders 
were Dr. Frank Kingdon, New Jersey 
Methodist clergyman; Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina; Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, and George S. 
Counts, professor of education at Teachers’ 
College. Dr. Kingdon was the first to re- 
tort:.“It is an unadulterated lie to say that 
the UDA is a Communist front organiza- 
tion.” He demanded a public hearing on 
the committee charges. 

Voorhis, who waited a day before issuing 
his minority opinion, insisted on “the right 
of loyal American citizens to disagree po- 
litically with a majority of the Dies com- 


mittee without being branded as ‘subversive 
and un-American’.” Other protests included 
one from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who in 
her newspaper column on June 25 ques- 
tioned whether the UDA, “composed of so 
many people of good reputation, should be 
thus accused without first being granted 
a hearing, and it might be well to settle 
this once and for all.” 

Chairman Dies himself was absent when 
the report was given out (the Texas Demo- 
crat “hasn’t been in the House since March 
11,” said a consistent critic, Rep. Thomas 
Eliot, Massachusetts Democrat), but it 
bore his approval and that of Representa- 
tives Joseph Starnes, Alabama Democrat; 
Noah M. Mason, Illinois Republican, and 
J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey Republican. 
It was not signed by the other members— 
Joseph E. Casey of Massachusetts and 
Harry Beam of Illinois, both Democrats. 


Confederate Vets 


Forty strong, the United Confederate 
Veterans gathered at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last week for their 52nd annual conven- 
tion. During the three-day meeting the 
vets, whose ages ranged from a spry 91 
to a seasoned 1038, pledged their support 
to the war effort. They elected a com- 
mander-in-chief: Gen. John W. Harris, 
94-year-old ex-cavalryman. Between ses- 
sions, they visited Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 








Fighters of ’42 hear from Confederate veteran Gen. J. M. Claypool 
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You can’t win a war unless you’re prepared .. . ahead 


.of time for anything the enemy may do... any 


means the enemy may use to kill . . . and that includes 
deadly gas. Long before Pearl Harbor . . . General 
Tire began turning out rubber face-pieces—a basic 
gas mask part—on a night-and-day schedule. 


General “tooled up” to do this job on a mass-pro- 
duction basis—and when war came to America, no 
conversion, no time-taking retooling was necessary. 
Production-line workers rolled up their sleeves an 
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VICTORY WILL RIDE ON THE RUBBER YOU SAVE ae 











extra notch .. . and turned out more per hour in 
their already 24-hour-per-day operations. 


Our soldiers are ready for gas; our planes have tires; 
our guns and tanks and army vehicles can roll... 
because America is conserving its precious supply 
of rubber on civilian cars and trucks. Every mile of 
rubber you save by taking care of your tires is that 
much more rubber available for our war needs. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e AKRON, OHIO 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, GHIO 
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No Flaws Allowed. The mask must fit snugly. It 
must survivé rough treatment in condition to 
do its protective work at a moment’s notice. 
Trained inspectors check every General face-piece 
before it is shipped. 


Cc) 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 


Never-Ending Production. These molds, part 
of the tremendous battery working twenty- 
four hours a day in General’s plant, turn out 
a constant stream of gas mask face-pieces — 
and each piece is exactly like the next one. 


Speed and More Speed! Too fast for the camera to stop, this 
automatic stamping machine cuts holes in the face-piece 
which later become the “eyes” of the gas mask. To prevent 
accidents, the operator’s hands are automatically jerked out 
of danger as the stamp slams down. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The latest Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference marks the beginning of a 
new stage of the war, transition from 
defense to offense. Until now the United 
Nations have been occupied almost en- 
tirely in stemming expansion of the 
Axis empires, holding a few advance 
bases from which _ counteroffensives 
eventually may be launched, and safe- 
guarding lines of supply. 

For the British, while they stood 
alone, there was no alternative. They 
were fortunate to be able to hold the 
British Isles and to maintain a blockade 
of the European Continent. Q:!y at 
the end of a difficult Axis supply line 
could they hope to engage the enemy 
with success on the ground. The ac- 
cession of Russia as an ally could not 
immediately alter this strategy. The 
British were still too weak. “Prolonged” 
Russian resistance offered hardly more 
than the prospect of wearing down the 
Nazis by attrition. The British could 
not hope to deal a death blow to a 
weakened Germany without aid of 
American industry and shipping, and 
perhaps American manpower. 

It should not be forgotten that 
throughout the war up to Pearl Harbor 
the U.S.A. was acting as a counter- 
weight to Japan. The Japanese judged 
correctly that the counterweight was 
too light. Until about the present time, 
Japanese gains have more than offset 
the strength added to what we now call 
the United Nations by the sudden 
transfer of the United States from the 
role of nonbelligerent to a full belliger- 
ency. 

Obviously, we are not yet out of the 
defensive stage. Excepting the British 
air offensive over Western Europe the 
Axis still holds the initiative every- 
where, including the waters of our At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts. Additional 
strength must be thrown into. the 
United Nations defenses in Russia and 
the Middle East and other outposts, 
including China. 

But an increment is becoming avail- 
able for attack. The concentration of 
forces for the offensive can be begun 
although lack of shipping will make it 
slower than otherwise would be possi- 
ble. This increment is, in the net, 
American. 

There are, of course, inactive British 
troops in Great Britain just as in small- 
er numbers there are inactive American 





There Is One Leader-and Roosevelt Is It 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


troops in Australia, Iceland, Trinidad, 
and many other outposts. For one rea- 
son or another these outposts are im- 
portant. When the time comes for in- 
vasion of Europe from the West, Brit- 
ish troops will take part. Indeed, for 
any invasion before the end of this 
year, or perhaps even until the middle 
of next, they will have to provide most 


-of the men. But they can be released 


only because American troops are fill- 
ing in behind or are relieving the Brit- 
ish burden elsewhere, as in Australia. 

We are thus at the threshold of the 
American phase of the war, which is its 
offensive phase—that which Churchill 
foretold after Dunkerque, when he en- 
visioned the New World setting forth to 
liberate the Old. 

In this American phase the major 
strategy should be determined in Wash- 
ington. Our military leaders may be no 
better than others. They are still large- 
ly untried. They can profit by the fight- 
ing experience of the British and the 
Russians and others. Through the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and auxiliary 
agencies there is a mingling of the 
brains and experience of the military 
men of two nations such as has never 
before occurred in a global war. But 
when there are differences of opinion 
the decision should be made in Wash- 
ington by the President, who is the 
American Commander-in-Chief. © 


The nation which must supply 
directly or indirectly the bulk of the 
offensive power should determine when, 
where, and how it is to be used. There 
is good reason to believe that this is 
what happened in the latest Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference. There had been 
disagreements between British and 
American strategists. As to the decisions 
reached, naturally little was disclosed. 
But there is reason to believe that the 
American view prevailed and that if 
it was not approved in every par- 
ticular, it was only because we could 
not guarantee to deliver the troops and 
air forces to the appointed spot at the 
appointed: time. 

The other day a senator proposed 
that Roosevelt be made Generalissimo 
of all United Nations forces. The sena- 
tor was behind the times. Insofar as 
there can be only one leader in a mixed 
far-flung alliance, Roosevelt is already 
it. 








the site of the Battle of Chickamauga, 


where Gen. John M. Claypool, retiring j 


commander, described how he “beat the 
Yank” to some modern Yanks. 





Teapot Dome Cache 


They used to call him “the child of the 
gods.” Descended of New England stock, 
he struck it rich in oil out west and piled 
up a fortune estimated at $30,000,000. In 
his heyday, he was estimated to have spent 
$500,000 a year as lavish host and patron 
of the arts. His name: Henry M. Blackmer. 

In 1924, Blackmer—formerly chairman 
of the Midwest Refining Co., controlled 
by Standard Oil of Indiana—tangled with 
the government. Wanted as material wit- 
ness against Harry F. Sinclair, Albert B. 
Fall, and the late Edward L. Doheny in 
the Teapot Dome oil scandal, he fled to 
France. There he led the easy life of a 
wealthy expatriate in the gay and gaudy 
20s. 

But everything was not rosy. The United 
States Government took up his passport 
and revoked his citizenship when he de- 
clined to return home to testify. France 
scotched an extradition attempt but re- 
fused to have Blackmer as one of its 
citizens. A Federal grand jury in Colorado 
indicted the fugitive for income-tax evasion 
totaling $6,442,455. In 1932 he partially 
squared accounts by paying the Treasury 
$3,669,784 in settlement of tax claims and 
meeting two $30,000 contempt-of-court 
fines. imposed for his failure to appear for 


.the oil hearing. In 1940 he fled Paris to 


escape the Germans. 

Last week, Blackmer was again in the 
headlines. In the course of a routine search 
of foreign funds in New York banks, the 
Treasury Department stumbled on Black- 
mer’s cache of nearly $10,000,000 assets in 
cash and tax-exempt securities. Held in 
several banks, they had been camouflaged 
by numbered accounts, with no identifying 
names. The Treasury impounded the money 
and notified government agencies having 
possible claims against Blackmer. He him- 
self, now 72, was last reported in Switzer- 
land. 





Draft Board Directives 


The social and economic problems pla- — 


guing draft boards were partially untangled 
last week, when the country took several 
steps toward becoming what total war de- 
mands it must be: a monstrous chessboard, 
with each piece placed where it can do the 
most good. ; 

The economic problems were eased in a 
series of directives from the War Manpow- 
er Commission. The more important of 


these made the United States Employment | 


Service a combined dictionary and adviser 


for the draft boards on deferment of essen- 


tial workers. The USES will classify all 
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registrants by occupations, while the War 
Production Board will list war plants in the 
order of their urgency. The Employment 
Service can then see that necessary work- 
ers are both deferred and channeled into 
the most critical jobs. 

The knotty social problem was attacked 
in an order from Selective Service head- 
quarters. Following the principle laid down 
in the servicemen’s pay allotment and al- 
lowance act just signed by the President, 
the order directed draft boards to make 
family status, not dependency, the basis for 
deferring otherwise qualified registrants. 
Selectees will now be drafted in the follow- 
ing order: (1) those without financial de- 
pendents; (2) those with Class B depend- 
ents (not wives or children); (3) those 
with wives; and (4) those with wives and 
children, or children alone. To qualify for 
deferment, men must have married before 
Dec. 8, 1941, and “at a time when induc- 
tion was not imminent,” and must main- 
tain “a bona fide family relationship.” 
Local boards retain discretion in individual 
and unusual cases. 

Draft boards this week also received re- 
plenishment of their manpower reservoirs. 
On June 30, men of 18 to 20 signed up in 
the nation’s fifth registration. Twenty- 
year-olds may face prompt induction, but 
no legislation yet permits drafting the 
younger men. Instead of being drawn by 
lottery, all the newcomers will be placed 
on existing lists in the order of their birth 
dates. 


Shortage Shorts 


The Washington Post headlined: “Rub- 
ber Drive Lags as Officials Bicker.” The 
Detroit -News reported: “City’s Rubber 
Drive Slows.” The Baltimore Sun’s ac- 
count was the same: “Maryland Rubber 
Campaign Lagging.” 

On June 29, President Roosevelt took 
cognizance of the situation by extending 
national scrap-rubber collection ten days 
to midnight July 10. Estimates of probable 
results had ranged from 100,000 to 2,000,- 
000 tons. But the President revealed a yield 
of only 219,000 tons to June 27. 

The East was to blame, it seemed. In a 
report to the President, Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes recorded initial 
collections: Pennsylvania, .15 pounds per 
capita; New York, .18; Alabama, .21, and 
New Jersey, 22. Against this, the West 
scored: Arizona, 5.15 pounds per capita; 
Oregon, 5.97; Montana, 11.72, and Nevada, 
11.87. But on June 28, William R. Boyd 
Jr., chairman of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council in charge of the collection, 
had reported that 400,000 filling stations 
serving as collection centers were “bulging 
with rubber . . . ordinary business activity 
is handicapped by blockade.” 

On the same day, Elliot E. Simpson, 
counsel of the House subcommittee inves- 
tigating the rubber situation, charged that 





some scrap dealers were buying the rubber 
scrap at $20 a ton and then sifting it “for 
the finer grades of used rubber which they 
resell for as high as $150, $250, and $400 
a ton.” He added the dealers were “hoard- 
ing their stocks” for “even higher prices.” 


q Forty-eight units worth 4 gallons each 
—enough for 2,880 miles of driving at an 
average of 15 miles to the gallon—was the 
basic A ration allowance announced by the 
Office of Price Administration in Wash- 
ington June 26 for permanent, gasoline ra- 
tioning, effective July 22 in seventeen 
Eastern states. On June 27, the OPA au- 
thorized a price increase of 21% cents a gal- 
lon. But it made little difference to the 








motorists, for most of them couldn’t get 
gas anyway. Over the week end, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the 55,000 dealers 
along the Eastern Seaboard reported 
“bone-dry” tanks. 


4 The nation’s sugar situation was more 
bitter than ever. Doubling of the half- 
pound-per-person-per-week ration was 
urged by the industry. On June 26, the 
National Sugar Refining Co. closed its 
Edgewater, N.J., plant, citing a surplus 
of refined sugar and shortage of raw sugar. 
The Sugar Committee of the Port of New 
York reported the same day that house- 
hold consumption of refined sugar had fall- 
en from 10,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds a 
week since the advent of rationing in the 
metropolitan area. But in Washington, the 
OPA insisted the current sugar stocks “do 
not of themselves justify any increase in 
the ration.” The agency added, however, 
that it was studying the possibility of “a 
moderate increase.” 





Arms for the Army 


The largest single appropriation ever 
voted, a $42,820,003,067 Army Supply Bill 
to provide offensive equipment for a 4,500,- 
000-man Army by the middle of next year, 
passed the House unanimously June 23 
and went to the Senate. With the $8,500,- 
000,000 appropriated in the Navy Bill, 
which went to the White House June 26, 
the new legislation would bring the pro- 
posed war expenditures for 1941, 1942, and 
1943 to more than $205,000,000,000. A 
portion of the funds called for will go 
to aid the nation’s allies. 








Acme Photos 
Alliance Ratified: Chinese fliers at a New England base give unani- 
mous approval to a typical American product, but at least one, as above, 
doesn’t neglect to write the girl he left at home. The men are receiving ad- 
vanced training; some have already been in service. 
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Guest House 


Washington’s celebrity hounds have 
learned to crowd under the shade trees and 
along the iron fence outside No. 1651 
Pennsylvania Avenue; a five-story, yellow- 
brick Georgian building with tall stoop 
and columned portico. For this is Blair 
House, a private residence used since May 
6 to accommodate the official guests of the 
United States Government. Last week its 
newest and youngest occupant was a 
youthful Cambridge student, King Peter 
of Yugoslavia. 

The State Department’s Division of 
Protocol rents Blair House by the day from 
the Blair heirs. It comes complete with a 
staff of eight, dark late Regency furniture, 
crystal chandeliers, silver, linen, 250 pieces 
of rare Lowestoft china, family portraits, 
and a plethora of oil paintings of Vesuvius 
in tortured eruption. 

Blair House “sleeps twelve,” and the 
head of a foreign mission gets the master 
bedroom on the second story, with a com- 
modious four-poster bed. So far it has been 
slept in by President Manuel Prado of 
Peru (who alarmed the staff by getting up 
at 6), Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyache- 


slaff Molotoff; Dr. Caracciolo Parra-Pérez, 


Foreign Minister of Venezuela; King 
George of Greece, and now King Peter. 
The house has ten bathrooms, two of 
them in the garage, and a dining room 
seating eighteen. During their visits, guests 
are urged to treat the mansion as their 
own, ordering breakfast in bed or in the 
secluded garden as they prefer, inviting 
whom they will to dinner or a conference. 
Built in 1826 on land once owned by 
Comdr. Stephen Decatur, Blair House has 


sheltered many notables and served before. 


as an unofficial adjunct to the White 
House. Here for many years lived Francis 
Preston Blair, Kentucky Attorney General 
whom Andrew Jackson brought to Wash- 
ington to start a Democratic journal (The 
Washington Globe) . As a member of Jack- 
son’s “kitchen cabinet” and editor of the 
paper, but holder of no political office, 
Blair was peculiarly well situated as a go- 
between for the President. For secret con- 
ferences his office could be entered from a 
side door opening on an alley. 

Jackson used to like to relax in the Blair 
House, stretching out his long legs at the 
fireplace. His successor, Martin Van Buren, 
hustled over for daily conferences with 
Blair, the “Colonel House” of the era. Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, Jefferson Davis (for 
whom Blair twice interceded at the White 
House), and Henry Clay were all friends 
and guests. 

But the mansion is most famous for the 
Lincoln-Blair-Lee dicker. At the Civil 
War's outbreak Lincoln hesitated to call 


Robert E. Lee directly to the White House, 
so he asked Francis Blair to invite Lee 
over and offer him command of the Union 
Army. In a conference in the southeast 
study, Lee asked for 24 hours to think it 
over; then wrote Blair his famous refusal. 

Government guests homing in the Blair 
House today have a triad of Lee plaques 
to gape at and a flock of notable ghosts to 
haunt them. For Mexican visitors it may 


‘not be pleasant to recall that here once 


lived George Bancroft, the Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of War who, in 1846, or- 
dered Zachary Taylor to fling his troops 
across the Rio Grande, thus touching off 
the Mexican War. 


Night Revel 


Soldiers guarding the Capitol and Con- 
gressional office buildings have set up 
camp in the courtyard of the House Office 
Building. There they have found use for 





litically inexperienced Mr. Smith duly be. 
came a United States representative. But 
since his election in August 1941 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Stephen 
Bolles, no oratory passed his lips until last 
week. In his maiden speech to Congress 
and the American people he criticized 
sugar rationing, said the “Women of the 
World” should write the peace, and in- 
sisted that, despite all shortages, sauer- 
kraut should come in tin cans, not hogs- 
heads. 


Popular King 


The boy King Peter of Yugoslavia real- 
ly won the heart of Washington on his 
visit last week. The city had found King 
George of Greece cold and standoffish, but 
it warmed up again under the shy and 
democratic manner of the youngster. The 
White House was said to have reacted the 
same way. Next to Winston Churchill, 
Peter was more popular on Capitol Hill 
than anyone else in the recent procession 
of foreign notables. It was refreshing, and 
somehow touching, to see the royal tourist 
sturdily turn his back on the nudes in the 


Acme 


Young King Peter, introduced by Speaker Sam Rayburn, spoke to the House 


the large fish pool. Each evening, when 
they’re sure the lawmakers have departed, 
the fish pool becomes the old swimming 
hole. 


First Speech 


“Send Mr. Smith to Washington” was 
the campaign cry of Lawrence H. Smith, 
lawyer and Lions Club president of Ra- 
cine, Wis. The slogan caught, and the po- 


National Gallery of Art, as sturdily look 
only at clothed figures among the Rem- 
brandts and Titians. 

Indicative of the high official regard for 
Peter was the visit the Army arranged 
for him to meet wounded men of this 
war in Walter Reed Hospital—a visit 
which revealed that among the patients 
there were some of Jimmy Doolittle’s__ 
Tokyo raiders, including one man who 
had lost a leg. 
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In “U.S. Army Field 
Ration K”’ Dextrose 
sugar in tablet form is 
a specified item. 

In Aviation, Dextrose 
is valuable in counter- 
acting the effects of 
“tissue tension’”’, a con- 
dition of nerve reaction 
to high altitudes. 

Pan American Air- 


ways, for example, sup- - 


plies Dextrose to the 
crews of its famous 
Flying Clipper Ships, 
which are today speed- 
ing men, mail and vital 
materials across 90,000 
miles of international 
sky ways. 


f ipwe WAR is “bein weeds on wings 


and wheels. In battle and bom- 
bardment, high-speed planes and fast- 
moving tanks carry our soldiers far 
from their supply bases. To sustain 
these daring fighters in emergencies 
calls for scientific feeding rations in 
concentrated portable form. 

In devising such field rations, it is 
significant that the U. S. Army se- 
lected Dextrose sugar for its quick- 
acting food-energy value. 

Actually, Dextrose 1s food energy 
in its purest form. In war or peace, in 
work or play the body uses Dextrose 
directly for energy. Dextrose is spar- 
kling white, mildly sweet and refresh- 
ing to taste; it needs no digestion; it 
is promptly absorbed and utilized as 
energy to sustain activity, to forestall 
fatigue. 

Today many of America’s finest 
foods and beverages are prepared with 
Dextrose, not ‘only because Dextrose 


fortifies their food value, but because 
it generally improves their flavor, tex- 
ture and eating qualities. 

On world battlefronts, Dextrose helps 
to sustain our fighters. On the home 
front it contributes to the energy of the 
nation. Look for foods “Enriched with 
Dextrose”. For enjoyment, for energy, 
you'll find them superior in flavor, in 
food value—and they cost no more. 

Dextrose is an ALL-American sugar, derived 
% from American corn, refined in American 
factories, distributed by American companies. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 

17 Battery Place . New York, N. Y. 
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Better breads are 
energy to canned baked with Dex- 
fruit juices. trose sugar. 


Dextrose adie food 


S. Army 









Dextrose adds re- 
freshing food value 
to beverages. 


Dextrose improves 
flavor and texture 
of ice cream. 





Meats taste better 
when sugar-cured 
with Dextrose. 


Keep the Easy of cunahine | in your diet...Demand foods “Enriched with Xe@ae” 
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RINGING” 


+ en Liberty Bell is ringing 
again —throughout this 
militant land. 


But it’s not just, one bell that 
rings today. 


Tens of thousands of them are 
clanging “right of way for the 
U. S. A.” as the troop trains roll, as freight trains 
bring together at the war plants every sort of. raw 
material, and as they speed tanks, guns, planes and 
munitions from assembly lines to our fighting forces. 


For the bells of America’s locomotives — locomotives 
moving a million tons of freight a mile for every min- 


ute of the day and night —are Liberty Bells of 1942. 


To do their part in keeping this “War of Movement” 
rolling, the railroads have enlarged their plant and 
increased the efficiency of their operations. 


Today railroad equipment and railroad men . 
ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 
















" are delivering the finest transportation 
job in history. 
The size of that job is constantly increas- 
ing as ships are withdrawn from domestic service and 
as rubber-tired traffic turns more and more to the rails. 
To handle a growing job, railroads have bought and 
built more cars and locomotives, and would like to 
get still more. Other national needs for critical ma- 
terials, however, have made it impossible for them 
to get as much new equipment as they would like. 
But you can count on it—the railroads will make 
the best use of what they have and what they can 
get. You can count on it—they’ll keep up their all- 
out effort toward the great objective —to keep 
America working, to keep America fighting, 
to keep America free. 
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Argentine Anger at U-Boats 
Puts Castillo on a Bad Spot 


Accession Is Axis Gain, 
But His Land Is Feeling the War, 
and U.S. Holds Trade Club 


Washington had high hopes of President 
Roberto M. Ortiz. As a good-will gesture, 
six big American bombers flew to Buenos 
Aires for his inauguration in February 
1938. Ortiz proved an able executive and 
firm friend of the United States. Nick- 
named El Gordo (The Stout) , he also hap- 
pened to be a great bon vivant. There is 
a story that the conservatives tried to get 
rid of him by dining him to death. At any 
rate, good living told on the executive. 
After two years, diabetes and failing eye- 
sight forced him to turn over his duties 
to Vice President Ramon S. Castillo. 

Castillo is the very antithesis of Ortiz. A 
grizzled old jurist known as El Zorro (The 
Fox) , he is shrewd, cautious, and retiring 
where Ortiz is genial and expansive. He is 
also a die-hard isolationist. But he didn’t 
have everything his own way. Ortiz’s Radi- 
cals, controlling the Chamber of Deputies, 
hamstrung -his regime; then Castillo ruled 
by decree, under a state of siege since last 
December. 

From time to time there have been hopes 
that Ortiz might get well enough to take 





over again. Dr. Ramén Castroviejo, bril- 
liant young Spanish eye surgeon, flew from 
New York to Buenos Aires to examine the 
President. The flight was futile. Last week 
Ortiz presented his resignation, giving 
health as the reason. There was a friendly 
demonstration when he moved out of the 
Presidential mansion. 

The Argentine Congress could do noth- 
ing but accept the resignation. Thus Cas- 
tillo became President in name as well as 





Schostal photo 


As Castillo became President . . . 


Three Lions 


... Argentines demonstrated against his isolationist policy 





in fact till February 1944. But he wasn’t 
on hand to enjoy his triumph. A cold kept 
him home. 

Castillo’s triumph was a bitter blow to 
the democratic Argentines who want to 
break with the Axis, but it wasn’t the only 
big event of the week. On June 22 the U- 
boat Innsbruck torpedoed and sank the 
plainly marked Argentine freighter Rio 
Tercero 120 miles off New York, in broad 
daylight, with the loss of five lives. And 
four days later a Nazi blockade of the 
East Coast of the United States was due 
to take effect. Argentine ships were di- 
verted from New York to Gulf ports as a 
precaution. 

Although Berlin had just apologized for. 
torpedoing the Argentine tanker Victoria 
in April, feelings flared higher than ever. 
The Castillo government, which dillydal- 
lied in the case of the Victoria, this time 
rushed off a strong protest to Germany de- 
manding full reparations, guarantees that 
there would be no more sinkings, and a 
salute to the colors. The Chamber unani- 
mously approved a Socialist motion for 
ending relations with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. The people themselves were 
aroused. They smashed windows of Axis 
establishments, marched down the Calle 
Florida, the Fifth Avenue of Buenos Aires, 
crying “Down with the Nazis!” and tried 
to wreck one of the government booths 
where signatures were sought for a neu- 
trality plebiscite. 

These developments were watched anxi- 
ously by Chile. Its government warned the 
Axis that it would declare war if any ship 
were sunk in the Pacific between Panama 
and the Antarctic or if attacks were made 
on Panama or South America’s west coast. 
Obviously neither Argentina nor Chile 
wanted to be the last Latin American 
nation to make the break. 


Significance——— 


Official departure of Ortiz from the po- 
litical scene is a considerable loss to 
America and the United Nations gener- 
ally and a consequent gain for the Axis. 
Castillo denies he is pro-Nazi, yet his 
policy has kept a powerful South Ameri- 
can nation from lending valuable aid to 
the Allied cause. Actually, his position 
is like that of Pétain of France: he was 
once confident of Axis victory but, while 
his mind has been changed by such things 
as the stubborn Russian resistance and 
new heavy RAF raids on the Reich, he is 
still on the fence. 

Two things may force Castillo to aban- 
don his strict neutrality: the mounting 
wrath of his people at Nazi aggression and 
further U-boat attacks on Argentine ships. 
There is a third factor with which he may 
have to reckon. Argentina is suffering eco- 
nomically because of his regime while 
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neighboring pro-democratic Uruguay. is, 
according to the Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, enjoying its best export business since 
the last war. As long as Ortiz was still 
officially President, Washington never 
really attempted to put the screws on the 
Castillo government; now that he has 
gone, however, our policy may change. 





Churchill Crisis 


The train pulled into dingy Euston Sta- 
tion. The dumpy man in blue Trinity 
House reefer and visored cap, champing 
the inevitable Havana, grinned at the 
cheering crowd. Winston Churchill was 
home from his conference with President 
Roosevelt (see page 26) . 

That was one side of the picture. A 
London bus driver supplied the other. To 
a woman who hesitated about dismounting 
he cracked: “’Urry up, Miss, before we 
lose Egypt!” The irrepressible Cockney 
humor that weathered the Luftwaffe’s 
worst was there. So was a grim realization 
that all was far from well on a vital front. 

The bitterness was reflected in the news- 
papers. The influential Manchester Guard- 
ian reported: “The Libyan disaster has 
bitten more deeply into the British con- 
sciousness than any other of the war.” The 
Times editorialized on “lack of imagina- 
tion,” while Beaverbrook’s Sunday Express 
blamed British bureaucracy “so cumber- 
some, so elaborate, and so slow that it is 
like an egg-bound hen.” 

In the House of Commons, where the 
atmosphere was called “more electric” than 
any time since the fall of France, Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne denounced the defeat as 
one of the war’s most serious disasters. A 
member of Churchill’s own conservative 
party, he was the chief critic. A square- 
shouldered 63-year-old Scot, he, as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, is the war-waste watchdog. 
He is also an authority on the Middle East. 

Wardlaw-Milne obtained nineteén signa- 
tures to a motion of “no confidence” in the 
war’s “central direction.” It was the first 
motion of this type the Prime Minister 
has had to face, though he did get over- 
whelming votes of confidence when he 
asked for them on his own initiative after 
the earlier Greece and Singapore defeats. 
The nineteen signers comprised seven Con- 
servatives, seven Laborites, four Inde- 
pendents, and a Liberal. They were mainly 
the same group who have been sniping at 
Churchill all along—men like David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister in the last war; 
ex-War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha, Earl 
Winterton, and Arthur Greenwood, La- 
borite ex-Minister Without Portfolio. 

This unofficial opposition—the coalition 
government doesn’t allow an official one— 
tried to get an immediate debate on the 
Libyan debacle. The powerful 1922 com- 
mittee, the inner circle of Tory M. P.s who 
have great control over the Conservative 


. party, held debate off till this week—till 


Churchill himself could do the explaining. 
Last week all Commons got was an innoc- 
uous interim postmortem from the Prime 
Minister’s Laborite deputy, Clement R. 
Attlee. It was received in sullen silence 
save for cheers when he praised the un- 
broken British fighting spirit. 

Before the Prime Minister returned, his 
government suffered a new political de- 
feat. Reuben Hunt, official candidate, 
thought the Maldon, Essex, by-election 
would be a walkover. That was before To- 
bruk fell. Tall, dapper Tom Driberg, an 
Express columnist, ran as an Independent 
and polled almost twice as many votes as 
Hunt. This was the fourth by-election the 
government has lost out of seven since 
March. 


Significance-—- 


Barring a sudden still worse defeat, 
Churchill was expected to survive the pres- 
ent crisis—which probably would have 
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friends, that he share some of his burdens, 
notably the post of Defense Minister. Gen. 
eral Wavell seemed most likely for the job, 





“Little Wobbly’s’ War 


Staunchest of all Britain’s supporters is 
New Zealand, irreverently called “Little 
Wobbly” by the Australians because of 
its occasional earthquakes (it had one last 
week, the worst in years). For the mother 
country, New Zealanders have supplied 
men and materials, and contented them- 
selves with second-grade fruit and dairy 
products so as to send their best back 
“home.” When Britain once turned down 
their apple crop, they started an “apples 
for health” campaign and staged pie-eating 
contests, then retracted the whole scheme 
without complaint when the English de- 
cided they wanted apples after all. 

In nearly three years of war the is. 
lands have shipped to Britain 821,000,000 











Parkament’s unofficial opposition criticized the “One Man Show” 


been worse but for the optimism induced 
by the bombing of Germany—just as he 
had survived the ones past. There was no 


one of comparable stature, with the same 


genius for rallying the nation he displayed 
during the dark days after Dunkerque, 
for which the man in the street is still 
grateful. The Economist, London weekly, 
thus summed up the situation: “Churchill 
is still the only possible leader and Parlia- 
ment, which sought to bring him down, 
might well bring down Parliament itself.” 

Only two men are ever mentioned as 
possible successors, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Anthony Eden, but neither commands 
anything like the same support. The en- 
thusiasm over the former has died down 
since his return from Moscow. Some be- 
lieve the 79-year-old Lloyd George hopes 
for a political comeback. 

What did seem inevitable was that 
Churchill would at last yield to the insist- 
ent demand, now raised by even best 
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pounds of butter, 681,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, 2,029,000,000 pounds of meat, and 
more than 2,000,000 bales of wool. Their 
9,000 small dairy farmers, known as 
“cockies,” have doubled their production, 
while cheese factories work day and night. 
Bren gun carriers, armored cars and light 
arms, bombs and ammunition, and trench 
mortars come from New Zealand’s meager 
factories in sufficient quantities to supply 
the needs of its ewn forces. Sixty thousand 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen—one out of 
every six men of military age—have gone 
overseas, largely to Libya. Thirteen thovu- 
sand have already fallen in battle or be- 
come prisoners of war. One-third the total 
male population has been or is training for 
combat. 

New Zealand’s 1.750000 people are sol- 
idly behind Britain. This year’s budget 
will zoom to some £130,000,000, thrice last 

"s. 
Barbed wire pricks New Zealand's 
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beaches; trenches scar its parks and pri- 
vate gardens; blackouts smother every 
coastal town. New Zealanders have al- 
ways lived simply; most of them in little 
tin-roofed houses. Even government offi- 
cials get along without servants or with 
only a part-time cleaning woman. The 
population shares pretty evenly what lux- 
uries there are—and today most ordinary 
products are in the luxury class. 

Despite wartime retrenchment, Prime 
Minister Peter Fraser’s Labor government 
has kept, and even expanded, its social 
reforms. By numerous controls, income 
and sacrifices have been spread over the 
already nearly uniform population. Old- 
age, invalid, and veterans’ benefits have 
been increased. Socialized medicine, bit- 
terly fought by Conservatives and doc- 
tors themselves, has at last been intro- 
duced, partly because physicians lost their 
power to fight back when most were 
drafted. 

Last week Fraser and his reformists won 
another victory over the Conservative- 
Liberal opposition. Still refusing to grant 
a pure cdalition government, Labor took 
six Opposition members into a new war 
administration but kept seven seats for 
itself and at the same time retained the 
portfolios net absorbed by the new War 
Cabinet. A general election, postponed last 
year for twelve months, was again put 
off. All in all, Labor still controls domestic 
issues and still has the say in New ‘Zea- 
land’s war effort. 





Laval Trade 


Pierre Laval always has had a penchant 
for trading—and this deal with Hitler was 
to be his biggest yet. The Fiihrer had 
1,250,000 Frenchmen in his prison camps; 
to wangle their release seemed a sure way 
for the little Auvergnat to ingratiate him- 
self at home. 

Last August he suggested a man-for-man 
barter of “volunteers” for the Russian 
front, against prisoners. All the stumping 
of Laval and his friends netted but a few 
thousand crusaders—few if any prisoners 
were returned. Then Laval offered what 
remained of the French Navy, but Ad- 
miral Jean Darlan refused to part with 
“his” fleet and the matelots (sailors) would 
not be sold to the enemy. Finally, last 
April, the schemer saw his chance. The 
Pétain-Darlan regime had just turned 
down a request for 500,000 French skilled 
workers for German war industries. The 
Nazis retorted with a virtual ultimatum. 
Only a Laval could ride out the storm— 
and he did, returning to power on a prom- 
ise to solve the labor problem. 

Laval chose the second anniversary of 
the blackest date in all French history— 
the signing of the armistice at Compiégne 
on June 22, 1940—to reveal his bargain. 
Industrial workers, he told his depressed 
people by radio, must go to Germany be- 
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fore peasant prisoners can be released. And 
he frankly confessed: “I desire (sermany’s 
victory because of the Red peri'.” Next 
day it was announced that the Laval-spon- 
sored Volunteer Legion hereafter “will fight 
against American imperialism and Anglo- 
Saxon greed” as well as Bolshevism. 

Meanwhile, across the Channel, Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle took an important new 
step to consolidate his movement. Con- 
cluding four months of secret negotiations 
with the various underground organiza- 
tions in France, the Free French leader 
made his first political declaration of war 
aims. In a five-point manifesto, which half 
a dozen underground papers helped cir- 
culate all over France, he called for the 
election of a postwar National Assembly, 
punishment of traitors, and a durable 
world organization for peace. 


Significance 


Laval’s newest bargain is tailored for 
Hitler. Instead of a huge army of worn- 
out prisoners, the Nazis would get the 
cream of skilled French workmen. These 
workers are naturally reluctant to exchange 
the comparative freedom they now have 
in France for virtual slave conditions in 
the Reich, so the Germans last May or- 
dered working hours increased in the oc- 
cupied zone under their direct control. 
That threw thousands of French laborers 
out of work and made them available for 
the Laval-Hitler deal. Still more lost their 
jobs when 1,300 factories were closed down. 
Thus the Fiihrer hoped to achieve yet an- 
other of his designs: by draining France’s 
industrial manpower and sending back 
farmers, he would speed the conversion 
of France into an agricultural vassal. 

General de Gaulle’s “united front” 
agreement with the underground and his 





statement of war aims clearly represent a 
new bid for recognition. Washington, how- 
ever, isn’t now expected to change its thor- 
oughly pragmatic policy toward Vichy and 
de Gaulle. Official feeling here is that our 
maintaining relations with Vichy is as use- 
ful as ever and no de Gaullist declaration 
really affects that fundamental considera- 
tion. 





Palace of the Soviets 


It was to have been the colossus of the 
world. Hewn out of the brains, skill, and 
muscle of Red architects and workers, the 
Palace of the Soviets was to pyramid 1,040 
feet sky-high on the site of old St. Sav- 
iour’s Cathedral, overlooking the Moscow 
River. It was to dwarf the Empire State 
Building in New York by 115 feet. Rising 
near the Kremlin in circular tiers, the 
palace envisioned 148 elevators, 62 high- 
speed escalators, two gigantic amphithe- 
aters for crowds of 20,000 and 6,000 re- 
spectively, 6,000 rooms, huge promenades, 
and a library. The whole, erected on mighty 
pylons, fashioned out of rustproof steel, 
marble, and polished granite, was to sup- 
port a heroic, 325-foot figure of Lenin, his 
arm characteristically outthrust A 30-foot 
scale model of the palace was given a 
proud niche in the Soviet building at the 
New York World’s Fair. 

Work on the great palace—which some 
Russian architects regarded as a grotesque 
nightmare and others called reactionary— 
was begun in 1937. Still a long way from 
completion, it was suspended the day the 
German Armies crossed the Red frontier. 
Last week Moscow announced the dis- 
mantling of the palace’s steel framework 
as a contribution to the war effort. 





Laval sent workers to the Reich in a hard bargain with Hitler 
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Canada’s Budget 


Parliament gasped when Canadian Fi- 
nance Minister James Ilsley produced his 
budget. The estimates, presented at Ot- 
tawa on June 24, called for the staggering 
expenditure of $3,900,000,000 during the 
coming year—a billion-dollar increase over 
the previous year’s spending. It also means 
an added deficit of $1,850,000,000, despite 
new taxes designed to add $337,850,000 to 
the Dominion’s revenue. 

Adjusting his rimless glasses, the solemn, 
mild-looking Nova Scotia Baptist read off 
the schedule of new taxes which admitted- 
ly will lower Canada’s standard of living. 
In line with the pay-as-you-go policy the 
Dominion adopted at the start of the war 
three years ago, practically all taxes will 
be deductible at the source. A new feature 
is inclusion of a “refundable income tax” 
based on the compulsory savings pian of 
the British economist John Maynard 
Keynes (Newsweek, June 22). These 
“forced loans” are designed to prevent in- 
flation in the lower income brackets. 

Thus an unmarried Canadian earning 
$5,000 will pay $1,728 in income taxes. In 
addition, under the “forced loan” plan, he 











fares changing 
between courses,” 





| “ This austerity tariff makes 
eating so dreadfully expensive| 
—one spends so much on cab 


forfeits $400 (which he gets back with 2 
per cent interest after the war). This spi- 
rals the total to $2,128, against his last 
year’s $1,332 and the $483 now paid by an 
American in the same bracket. A married 
Canadian with two children, earning $5,- 
000 a year, will find his tax increased from 
last year’s $735 to $1,662, of which $600, 
plus 2 per cent interest, will be returned 
at the war’s end. 

On six-figure incomes the clip is even 
more staggering. An income of $500,000 
will pay $473,104 in taxation while in- 
comes over $100,000 will be taxed 85 per 
cent. Announcing that individual desire 
for gain must be exorcised, Isley grimly 
clapped a 100 per cent excess profits tax 
on business, promising a 20 per cent re- 
bate after the war. Nothing, from china 
and luggage to nightclubs, escaped the 15- 
25 per cent luxury tax. 

The budget was apparently so enormous 
that it tickled the funnybones of several 
members. Prime Minister Mackenzie King, 
usually serious, chuckled audibly and Pen- 
sions Minister Ian Mackenzie laughed out- 
right. A Conservative complained: “It in- 
fringes on the wife’s traditional right to 
get her husband’s pay envelope first.” 
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Austerity Confounded 


Wartime eating is keeping the British 
in a pother. The menu below, from one of 
London’s swank hotels, was printed in the 
leftist New Leader as part of the furor 
over the well-to-do getting food in restau. 
rants that the average mortal couldn’ 
purchase in stores. June 1 the gover. 
ment decreed only “austerity meals” 
should be served, with a three-course limit, 
5-shilling ($1) top, drinks and cover 
charge extra. 

Cartoonists jibed at the new restrictions, 
and restaurant living grew hectic, while 
each proprietor devised his own interpre. 
tation of the rules. By last week the situ. 
ation had cleared. Londoners found they 
would eat austerely enough but pay as 
lavishly as ever. Most of the. better res. 
taurants were allowed to assess “over. 
head house charges.” Others raised the 
price of extras like coffee and even added 
fees for the use of cloakrooms and toilets, 
to bring the “austerity” check total just 
as high as it had been before. And if all 
these devices failed, proprietors had a last 
resort for making up the difference—the 
wine list. 
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(LUNCH) 


FRIDAY, MAY 8, 


THESE DISHES 


ange 4 Salmon, 3s., Caviar, 9s., 
. 6d., Seagull’s E 2s. 
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Huitres Natives, 7s.. Smoked 


ANY OF HORS-D’CEUVRE: Hors d’Ocuvre Varie, 3s., Smoked Salmon, 58.. 


POTAGES: 
2s. 


AND 


ONE OF THESE 
MAIN DISHES 


AND 





ONE OF THESE { 
DISHES 


AND 


ANY OF THESE 
DISHES 





vestaurant. 


Daily Express 
Menus from London restaurants ike The Dorchester helped bring on “austerity meals” 


Aux Profiterolles, ~ oe. Potage Sévigné, 


6d., Madrilene Froid en Tasse, 2s. 6d 


L’Omelette Arncld Bennett, 4s. 6d. 


(Haddock omelctte). 
Cold Salmon, 8s. 


ia mute au Beurre Noir, 4s. 6d. 


butter, with capers). 


in browned 
La fc sethd de Barbue d’Antin 4s. 6d. 
(Sliced Brill in White Wine Sauce, with Mushrooms and Tomatoes) 


Pigeon Pic, 4s. 6d. 


Le Gammon Grillé a l’Americaine, 5s. 
(Grilled Gammon, with Tomatoes, Mushrooms and Potatoes). 
we — = s Veau — hag <se! ee 


with 
ROTIS: on » 308., BP luvier, 78 3. Caille, 6s. 6s., Sauvage, 188. 


Russe, 3s. 
ENTREMETS: Rhubeg® Tarte, 38. 6d., Rico Pudding, 3s. 64., Honey 
— aw « 2s. 6d., Fraise, 28. 6d., Chocolat, 28. 6d. 
tron, i 
SAVOURIES; Champignons sur Toast, 2s. 6d., Ange a Cheval, 
Welsh Rarebit, 3s. » 
FRUITS EN SAISON. 


This menu has been specially designed to conform with the order and wishes 
of the Minister of Food 








For example—a truck which can ordinarily carry 
up to 4 tons of payload, can easily haul 8 to 10 
tons on a Trailer. 


Converting your truck to double its work-capac- 
ity is good business at any time. Right now, it’s 
actually a national necessity. That cxtra hauling 
capacity will be needed desperately before long. 
Key officials say that very soon, all railway and 


Depend on your Fruehavf service station for such jobs as these: \ 


Lengthening—Make every Trailer carry as much as the law permits. 
Repairing—Keep ‘em rolling at top efficiency; this is no time for cripples. 
Rebvilding—Your obsolete Trailers can be put back into efficient, pro- 


ductive condition. You'll need them, and so will America. 


Olfferential Dval Wheels—Operators report that DD Ws increase tire mile- 


age 50% to 100%, and decrease gas consumption 10% to 20%. 
Make these savings for yourself . . and conserve precious supplies 
for the war effort. 


Preventive Maintenance —Check tires, brakes, bearings, alignment,. etc., 


| regularly. Remember .. a new low-cost, war-time service. | 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 









* Twice as much with no additional trucks ? 
Easily! Here’s how... 


Make hundreds of thousands of America’s trucks haul twice .. 
even three times. . as much, by pulling their loads on Trailers! 


highway equipment will be working at capacity, 
while war production will not even have shifted 
into high gear. 


The conversion of your truck into a tractor for 
Truck-Trailer hauling is simple and inexpensive. 
Any Fruehauf branch will give you detailed in- 
formation, Any Fruehauf service station will do 
the job, if you wish. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Buy Bonds! U.S. Spurs Drive 
to Draw in a Billion a Month 


Minute Men Lead Fight, 
Aided by Stunts and Publicity 
in Huge Investment Campaign 


New York had its spectacular Minute 
Man drive (see Business Tides, page 50) . 
So did other cities in the nation. Still oth- 
ers planned for them. No one yet was sure 
just how much the Minute Men got. But 
the Treasury knew what it wanted. Be- 
ginning July 1, it wanted to be sure that 
the citizens of the United States would in- 
vest a billion dollars a month in War 
Bonds and Stamps—and invest that vol- 
untarily. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
has claimed right along that the people 
would come across if properly urged. But 
if they prove him wrong, they may have to 
come across anyway; the Treasury has to 
have a billion a month, and failure of the 
voluntary plan would undoubtedly mean 
renewed pressure in Congress to legislate 
some sort of compulsory saving. For sav- 
ing is necessary to prevent inflation now 
and depression after the war, as well as for 
immediate revenue. 

While waiting for returns, the Treasury 
reviewed ways and means to date. It had 
started selling the then Defense Stamps 
and Bonds on May 1, 1941. In exactly a 
year it had raised $6,023,707,000 in this 


way without overmuch effort. Then, in 
May 1942, the department decided it 
needed a billion a month, or about 10 per 
cent of the national income. So the War 
Savings Staff formulated plans for getting 
each family to invest 10 per cent of its in- 
come in the bonds, either by regular pur- 
chases or by payroll deductions. 

But the Treasury decided to work up to 
the billion-dollar goal gradually. The de- 
partment instituted its first monthly quota 
in May—and set it at $600,000,000 for the 
nation. The country made that and 5.7 per 
cent more, for the people bought $634,356,- 
000 worth of bonds and stamps. In June 
the quota went up to $800,000,000. 
Then, with the July quota, the department 
finally aimed at the billion-dollar objective, 
and Treasury officials themselves groaned 
that “this ain’t hay.” ; 

Though the drive is intensified, the setup 
for selling the bonds is much what it was 
when their sale was authorized in May 
1941 under provisions of the 1917 Liberty 
Loan Act. Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Harold N. Graves is the spokes- 
man for the War Savings Staff; Eugene 
Sloan is its executive director. Under Sloan 
are two main groups of divisions. One of 
them is informational and covers press, 
radio, advertising and promotion, such or- 
ganizations as labor, religious, trade, and 
fraternal associations, women’s interests, 


and education. The other is the Field Serv- 


ice, in charge of setting up state and local 
committees. 

The information group in Washington 
employs about 300 workers; the staff in 
the field is about the same size. But the 
real brunt of the work is being done by 
hundreds of thousands of volunteers, the 
Minute Men and their local chiefs, many 
of whom give up at least a day a week of 
their time to getting pledges and selling 
bonds. For the Treasury believes this is 
the people’s campaign. It gives cities and 
counties their quotas, and supplies them 
some directional beams, which the field 
offices gear to local temper and conditions, 
for how the quotas will be raised is a mat- 
ter of local decision. 

Thc latest of such beams is the payroll- 
deduction plan, from which the Treasury 
expects good results. Started in May, it is 
only just beginning to show results, since 
most firms held back the money involved 
until an employe had enough for a bond. 
This much the Treasury does know, that 
payroll savings were instituted at a rate 
running from 69 per cent of the 27,013 
firms in the nation employing 100 to 500 
persons up to 99 per cent of the 479 or- 
ganizations that have 5,000 or more work- 
ers. The Treasury Department has been no 
slacker itself; 92.9 per cent of its employes 
are putting 10.6 per cent of the payroll 
into bonds. 

The publicity campaign is broad. As one 
device to reach a great number of people, 
the bonds have been hooked up to 
Joe Palooka and other comic-strip char- 
acters the people love. Today the 
Treasury heads the nation’s biggest 
“syndicate” of cartoonists, with almost a!l 
the well-known ones donating their draw- 
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A PITCHER OF A 


Al Capp's “Small Fry” and other cartoon characters are helping the Treasury sell War Bonds 











. call this hot? Why, soldier, folks up thissaway 


don’t know nothin’ about hot! I recollect one time, 
I was stationed at Fort Wotchamacallit in Texas. One 
day, along about noon, I seen a hungry coyote chasin’ 
a scared jack-rabbit. And, sonny, it was that hot they 
was both walkin’. 
@ ® ® 

Fertilized by a tradition of Bunyanesque exaggeration, tall 
stories and far-fetched yarns flourish like crab-grass in 
the soil of America’s mind-challenging vastness. 


But there is, as the man says, a time and a place for 
everything. And in the conduct of war, accuracy is as essen- 
tial on the industrial battle-front as in the “greenhouse” of a 
Flying Fortress or the fire-control station of a battleship. 


To achieve that accuracy, with the greatest possible 
speed and at the lowest possible cost, the Management of 
America’s business and industry relies increasingly on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines, and time- 
saving Comptometer methods — particularly in the figuring 
of costs and payrolls. 


COMPTOMETER 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Tl. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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ings for distribution to practically all the 
papers in the country. Similarly the radio 
division ties up big names of stage and 
screen for its fifteen-minute programs go- 
ing out three times a week over 700 to 850 
stations. The book and magazine editor has 
persuaded book publishers to replace their 
usual jacket blurbs with bond pleas writ- 
ten by well-known authors, and either voi- 
untarily or by suggestion such widely di- 
vergent writers: as Thomas Mann and 
the actress Bette Davis have contributed 
articles on bonds to the magazines cater- 
ing to their respective publics. 

The newspaper division of course sends 
out releases variously calculated to appeal 
to the regular press, trade journals, labor 
papers, and the foreign-language journals. 
As a regular feature they even issue little 
poems by Ogden Nash called “ (G) Nashin’ 
the Axis,” which Gib Crockett illustrates. 
But in the long run, just as the local offices 
do most of the actual selling, it is the local 
reporters and papers that dig up the local 
color. And as the drive gathered momen- 
tum last week, so did the human-interest 
stories. Thus: 


{In Los Angeles, 11-year-old Charles Gal- 
lenkamp taught his dachshund to lick War 
Stamps and sold several hundred dollars’ 
worth to fascinated spectators. 


- J In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Vassar College 
graduates wore corsages of War Stamps in- 
stead of the usual flowers. 


¥ At the Gruen Watch Co. plant in Cin- 
cinnati, the German-born Marlene Dietrich 
arrived to give a pep talk to the many 
German-descended workers. “I have vis- 
ited many factories,” she said, “and often 
I am scolding gently and urging workers 
_ to buy War Bonds, but here I am told that 
I don’t have to do that because you are al- 
ready over 10 per cent. I think it is a won- 
 derful thing.” 


{ In New Orleans, a deaf cobbler, Giuseppe 
Lupo, bought a $100 bond with the money 
he had saved for an earphone. Then he got 
the hearing device, too; a woman who had 
read about his generosity gave him one. 


GY Colorado named Tilfred McBride of 
Las Animas, a hash slinger better known 
as Hamburger Mac, its Hero of the Week. 
He sold more stamps than hamburgers by 
originating an Army of Defense in which 
one becomes a private by buying a 10- 
cent stamp; a lieutenant for 50 cents. 
_ Governor Carr is a sergeant. 


{In Mlinois, 97 per cent of the citizens 
pledged themselves to buy bonds, at a 
monthly average of $22,500,000; but the 
actual purchases were already totaling 
$52,300,000 a month. 


/ JIn San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane, and Tacoma, people talked of the 
_ kisses Lana Turner bestowed on those who 
bought $50,000 bonds for a staggering 
total of $5,250,000. Miss Turner talked, 
too: “The first $50,000 customers were two 
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nice old ladies. That was kind of a jolt. 
But I took their money and kissed them. 
Then I kissed three men. Two of them 
seemed to want kisses on the mouth. That 
is what they got. The third was little and 
about 80 years old. But he had his $50,000 
and wanted his kiss, only when he came 
to get it he seemed terribly nervous. So I 
just kissed him on the cheek. He seemed 
to appreciate that.” 





Taxpayers of America 


House’s New Bill Would Admit 
Nearly Everyone to Income Club 


The Income Tax Payers of America, an 
unincorporated, unorganized, and involun- 
tary body made up of every citizen who 
forks over part of his paycheck to help 
run the government, began as a pretty 
exclusive club when it was legally founded 
in 1918 (the Sixteenth Amendment over- 
rode earlier decisions that it -was un- 
constitutional). The dues weren’t high 
(1 per cent), but you had to be a reason- 
ably substantial guy to belong ($3,000 


minimum salary). However, as times got - 


harder, the club’s directors at the Capitol 
in Washington let down the bars to admit 
all sorts of people. This year, millions of 
new members kicked in for the first time. 
Next year, nearly everybody in the coun- 
try is likely to belong. 

That was made plain in Congress last 

week, where the House Ways and Means 
Committee completed work on the new 
tax bill for 1948. This board of directors 
changed the club’s bylaws to provide: 
q Exemptions for single persons to be cut 
from $750 to $500, and for married 
couples from $1,500 to $1,200. The present 
$400 exemption per dependent would be 
unchanged. 


{ The normal tax rate to increase from 
4 to 6 per cent. 


q The surtax rate on the first $2,000 of 


taxable income to be boosted from 6 to 12 
per cent, with progressive step-ups on 
additional earnings. 


q A 10 per cent withholding tax on sal- 
aries, starting in January, to apply half 
and half on 1942 and 1943 incomes. This 
may be cut to 5 per cent so as to cover 
only 1943 income which normally would 
not be payable until 1944. 


Altogether, the best Treasury guesses 
were that the 1942 taxpayer in the lower- 
and middle-income brackets would pay 
twice as much next year. And for the 
nation’s biggest taxpayers—the business 
corporations—the committee had plans 
equally impressive: 


q An increase in normal and surtaxes from 
31 to 40 per cent. 


{ The excess-profits tax raised from 60 to 
94 per cent. Lest this figure pumip so much 
cash out of company coffers that they 


might have nothing left over to keep them 


going after the war, the committee prom- 
ised to give 14 per cent of it back when 
peace comes. 


Besides these changes, the committee 
voted to increase excise and miscellaneous 
taxes on such luxuries as cigarettes, liquor, 
and telephones to raise around $908,000,- 
000 more. 

All the tax laws already on the Federal 
books are estimated to yield around $16,- 
918,000,000 next year. The new bill would 
add $5,929,000,000 to that figure, includ- 
ing $2,730,600,000 from individual in- 
comes and $2,291,000,000 in corporation 
taxes. But this falls nearly $3,000,000,000 
short of the $8,700,000,000 in new reve- 
nues which the Treasury estimated it 
would need to help finance the $56,000,- 
000,000 deficit expected in the fiscal year 
starting July 1. 

The Ways and Means Committee’s bill 
omitted several Treasury proposals, such 
as a $25,000 limit on incomes; a joint tax 
return by husband and wife (adopted and 
then rejected by the committee); a 55 
per cent corporation normal and surtax. 
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instead of 40 per cent; and higher indi- 
vidual rates. And the suggested general 
sales tax, opposed by the Treasury, lost 
out by only five votes in committee. 

There may be a showdown on these and 
other measures when the bill goes to the 
House week after next. However, pros- 
pects generally are that that chamber will 
pass it as written. 

Not that the House will have the last 
word, of course. After it acts, Congress 
is likely to adjourn until after Labor Day. 
The Senate Finance Committee will stay 
on in Washington meanwhile to write its 
own tax bill—and the Treasury will renew 
the fight for its original tax proposals 
there. 

Then after the Senate version is drafted 
and passed, conferees must agree on a 
joint bill, get both chambers to okay it, 
and ship it to the President’s desk. The 
legislators probably won’t reach that stage 
until after the November elections. For 
with all of the House and a third of the 
Senate up for reelection, Congress is in 
no hurry to hand the voters the bad news. 





Cash Across the Border 


For a generation—beginning with the 
1910 revolution which overthrew Porfirio 
Diaz, and culminating in the expropria- 
tion of foreign-owned oil properties in 
1938—foreign capital in Mexico was the 
football of reformers and politicians. But 
now the war has made Mexico. and in- 
vesting nations good neighbors. On June 
25 was announced the first large United 
States capital investment in Mexico since 
the expropriation. 

Paul Shields, senior partner of the Wall 
Street firm of Shields & Co., representing 
a group of “nonsteel” associates, conclud- 
ed preliminary negotiations to purchase 
Mexico’s second largest steel plant for 
$5,000,000. Called La Consolidada (The 
Consolidated), this plant near Mexico 
City was a good buy. Although it has op- 
erated under at least seven names since it 
was founded in 1912, it has never had a 
red-ink year, never borrowed money, and 
never laid off a worker. This accomplish- 
ment, which to American steelmen seems 
a miracle, was achieved by an agreement 
with the company’s only potential com- 
petitor (another Mexican steel firm), by 
high tariff walls, and by keeping produc- 
tion well under demand. 

La Consolidada’s highly diversified pro- 
duction reached 37,000 tons last year, 
and sales amounted to about $4,000,000. 
Major items were rolling mill products, 
such as light rails and concrete reinforc- 
ing bars. It has the only steel foundry, 
alloy-steel, and copper-wire drawing plants 
in the country. Minor items in its output 
include electrodes and wire nails. Fifteen 
hundred people work in the 1644-acre 
three-furnace plant in suburban Peralvillo 
and the 20-acre subsidiary open-hearth 














_ In Philadelphia— nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


| 
| 


Tranquil park-scenes notwithstanding, Phila- 
delphia is busy. Current city income statistics 
show a gain of almost one-third in Philadelphia 


incomes over the average of last year.* 


These Philadelphia families with more money 


to spend are reading more Evening Bulletins 
(over 600,000 a day). 


Today, more than ever before in 37 years of 
leadership, The Evening Bulletin blankets one 
of the largest and most receptive markets in the 


entire nation. 


*Based on city earned income tax receipts for the first 3 months 











... WITH STANDARD 
CONVEYORS DOING 
THE HANDLING 


Keep working areas clear of congestion 

. felease men for productive work 
. . . keep materials and parts moving 
fast and sure — with Standard power 
or gravity conveyors. 


More than 17 different types of 
conveying equipment are included in 
Standard’s line — for carrying, lifting, 
lowering, tiering, and piling, as well 
as pneumatic tube systems for the swift 
transmission of orders and papers. 
ee. h6.° @ 
The 76 page booklet, “Conveyors by 
Standard,” will aid to select the best 
types of power and gravity conveyors to 
help you keep ahead of your production 
schedule. Write for Bulletin NW 7. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY. 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


POWER AND 
GRAVITY 


Standard. 


CONVEYORS 
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plant at Piedras Negras, in the northern 
state of Coahuila. 

Shields declined. to name his associates, 
but said his group was planning. a gen- 
eral expansion of Mexico’s metals indus- 
try, already headed for rapid growth fol- 
lowing the June 13 announcement of a 
new $10,600,000 steel plant at Monclova, 
130 miles across the border from Laredo, 
Texas, which the American Export-Im- 
port Bank will help finance. All this point- 
ed like a weather vane to the demands of 
Mexican rearmament and to the drop in 
metal imports from the United States. As 
Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla said last spring, the war is fast chang- 
ing Mexico from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial economy. Just as significantly, the 
Shields deal also bespoke foreign business- 
men’s growing confidence in the regime 
of President Manuel Avila Camacho. 





Bomber City Row 


When the huge Willow Run bomber 
piant of the Ford Motor Co. opened re- 
cently, an acute housing shortage loomed 
for the area. To remedy it, the Federal 
Public Housing Administration made 
plans to buy up 12 square miles of land 
and erect 6,000 permanent houses. 

FPHA officials did take up options on 
some land, but when they started to sur- 
vey Ford property they ran into an unex- 
pected obstacle—the manufacturer him- 
self. He ordered the 700 stakes they had 
driven dug up, and in a letter to the 
FPHA stated that he would fight the 
project “by every legal method.” 

Many farmers followed Henry Ford’s 
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lead because they were reluctant to sell 
their homes and move out on crops already 
planted. Officials backed him up because 
they felt that the houses would not be fin- 
ished in time to help much, and might 
turn into a deserted village after the war. 

Ford held that the workers could be 
adequately housed in temporary struc- 
tures in nearby communities where public 
services, such as schools, police, and fire 
protection are already established. Other 
opponents of the Bomber City declared 
that only one-fourth of the workers mov- 
ing into the Detroit area would be working 
at Willow Run, yet private builders have 
been unable to get priorities for other de- 
fense-housing projects. They argued that 
the program, which would cost between 
$32,000,000 and $35,Q00,000 would be a 
waste of vitally needed critical materials 
More scarce supplies would be required to 
set up a sewage system. Furthermore, 
opponents point out that such a large 
number of defense workers concentrated 
in one spot would make too inviting a 
bomb target in case of an air raid. 

All this added up to indications that the 
FPHA, which retorted that its housing was 
necessary to keep the huge plant going, 
would have to modify the size of the proj- 
ect or settle for a temporary development. 
But hearings held this week by the Truman 
committee were expected to illuminate the 
controversy further. 


q Another sore spot in the housing situa- 
tion is Norfolk, Va., which is so over 
crowded that 500 workers are leaving the 
Navy Yard each month because they can 
find no place to live. The Family Welfare 
Association last week found 161 persons 








How to Frame a Slogan: Signs such as this, reading upward, have 
been spotted on stairs all over the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant at Akron 
as part of a production drive. That wasn’t the reason this picture was snapped, 
however. Owners of the legs shown are (l. to r.) Anne Kopscik, Mary Plazo, 
and Clarice Naylor. 
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living in six houses and paying $350 a 
week for the privilege. In another house, 
seven persons were living in one room 
which contained only two single beds. 
Next door, a family of four lived in one 
room with only a 34-size bed. In still an- 
other house, 40 persons had to get along 
with only two bath tubs and two toilets. 
one of which didn’t work. 





Mrs. Anderson won an award 


Advertising in Wartime 


Advertising men were reassured last 
week of the continued need for their exist- 
ence, even in a world at war. In a message 
to the 38th annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, meeting 
in New York, President Roosevelt thanked 
them for their aid to the war effort and 
added that, though there may. be a de- 
crease in product advertising, “there are 
many messages which should be given to 
the public,” among them reiteration of 
“the desire for liberty and freedom.” 

Similarly Thomas E. Dewey, who is 
seeking the Republican nomination for 
governor of New York, stressed the role of 
advertising in winning the war and the 
peace, telling the delegates he thought of 
them as “agents for freedom.” 

Likewise amplifying on the need for 
advertising to help win the war, the federa- 
tion’s chairman Elon G. Borton, advertis- 
ing director of LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, pointed out also its role in postwar 
readjustment. This, he said, is the best 
time for industry to tell its story, because 
the public will listen to business now as it 
has never listened before, because it knows 
this is a war of production. Telling the 
dramatic story on the production front will 
help preserve company identities for post- 
war markets and will stimulate demand for 
new products when industry returns to 
peacetime manufacture. 

Other professional and government 
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speakers followed the same theme. Bruce 
Barton, president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, saw a demand for decrease 
in regimentation at the war’s end but 
warned his listeners not to expect to return 
to the good old days of unlimited profits. 
He saw great good in the present enforced 
collaboration of business and government, 
for oilmen have come to like Harold Ickes, 
and businessmen now realize Leon Hender- 
son is not bent on destroying business. 

Before winding up the three-day con- 
vention, the federation reelected its. staff 
of officers, led by James A. Welch of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing’ Co. as_presi- 
dent. And on Barbara Daly Anderson, 
newly elected president of the New York 
Women’s Advertising Club. the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago bestowed its 
Josephine Snapp Award for the year’s out- 
standing contribution to advertising. Home 
economics editor and director of Parents’ 
Magazine consumer research bureau, Mrs. 
Anderson won it for the use-test program 
in which reader-advisers give their opinion 
of advertised products. 





Postwar Plans 


Government officials, businessmen, econ- 
omists, and college experts are busy hunt- 
ing ways to avert postwar depression by 
planning now for the readjustment that 
will follow peace. Such prevention of de- 
pression—and its inevitable consequence 
of “fundamental changes in the social or- 
der”—was what the National Association 
of Manufacturers had in mind when it set 
up its committee on postwar problems. 
Last week that committe, now headed 
by S. Bayard Colgate, chairman of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet, presented a_nine- 
point “practical program for industry” 
once peace comes, at the same time stress- 
ing that the first national interest is to 
win the war: 

1—Create a demand for goods after the 
war by cutting down nonessential govern- 
ment and civilian spending now. 

2—Prevent collapse of bank credit by 
removing unnecessary restrictions on in- 
vestments and speculation, and by having 
the government guarantee to accept com- 
pletions on all goods ordered even if the 
goods are no longer needed. 

8—Release wartime savings to provide 
buying power for goods produced, and thus 
stave off unemployment. 

4—Reduce the tax load to encourage 
new business and create employment. 

5—Permit prices of goods and labor to 
fluctuate in relation to national income. 

6—Eliminate emergency wartime regu- 
lations and control. 

7—Sell government-constructed plants 
to private business on a competitive basis. 

8—Keep excess Army equipment off the 
market to spread liquidation over a period 
of years. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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The day is coming — the day 
of Victory. 


There are encouraging signs — 
from Midway, from Cologne, from 
Melbourne — but that’s all they are 
— encouraging. Only now, at last, 
are we beginning to hold our own. 
Only by united, concentrated effort 
can we swing the tide. We cannot 
afford to lose sight of the fact that. 
America can lose this war — it’s up 
to us, each and every one of us. 


HOW CAN I HELP? 


Get training, some sort of train- 
ing so that you can help in the fac- 
tories, shipyards, during blackouts 
or in hundreds of other ways. Be a 
Nurse’s Helper, join a Home Guard, 
State Militia, Civilian Defense, or 
Red Cross unit. The good American 
is the trained American! 


LEARN IN FLORIDA 


Embry-Riddle gives specialist avi- 
ation career training — qualifying our 
graduates to take their Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration examinations 
for Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
licenses, Commercial license, Instruc- 
tor and Instrument ratings. Air power 
will be the deciding factor for Victory. 
While learning at Embry-Riddle you'll 
enjoy the pleasure of living in Miami 
— air gateway to Latin America. 
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Replace 
with Patapar! 


Imagination ...investigation... 
DISCOVERY! That’s solving many a 
problem today growing out of shortages 
and rising prices. 


Industries depending on materials of 
silk, rubber, aluminum foil, for example, 
are awakening to a new realization of 
what paper can do. Not ordinary paper 
—but Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 


This remarkable paper has unique 
characteristics to set you thinking: It’s 
strong when wet; grease-resisting; 
odorless; tasteless; boilproof. Moreover, 
it has a clear white sanitary surface 
that can be beautifully printed if desired. 
Laminated with other packaging mate- 
rials, Patapar can be made into a com- 
plete merchandising unit. 


Countless fields are turning to Patapar 
¢.. dairies, canneries, meat packers, 
candy, lard, baking powder, and chewing 
gum makers, hospitals, manufacturers 
of machine parts and hundreds of others. 
In fact, we are constantly creating 
special papers for special purposes. 


Does this give you an idea? 


If so, write to us, outlin- 
ing your problem. Also, 
send your present con- 
tainer. We'll say frankly 
whether we think 
Patapar can help you. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Lit Sunday brought to an end 
the great campaign in New York City 
to get everyone to pledge 10 per cent 
of his or her income to the purchase of 
War Bonds. It was the largest campaign 
of this type that the Treasury has tried, 
and for the benefit of those who did not 
see the drive in operation it may be said 
that it was about as intensive and all- 
inclusive as a campaign well could be. 

Every home and household was called 

upon by a Treasury representative; full- 
page ads urging everyone to sign up 
were run almost daily by the papers; 
special announcements about the drive 
were spotted by the radio stations 
throughout their programs all day long; 
inspired front-page stories about how 
well the campaign was going and how 
warmly the minute men and minute 
women were being received were run 
day after day by the newspapers; minis- 
ters urged the members of their congre- 
gations to sign up; rallies were held; 
special shorts were run by the movies, 
and as the last great effort to work up 
enthusiasm, bomb casings were carted 
into Times Square. Upon those, in re- 
turn for signing up for the purchase of 
War Bonds, one could write his name 
and thereby presumably send his per- 
sonal greetings to Tokyo or Berlin. 
' In brief, from the point of view of 
reaching the public, this campaign was 
about all that one could ask for. There 
probably was not a person in New York 
City, certainly no one who could see or 
hear, who did not feel its impact. And 
judging by the official statements, the 
campaign was a great success. 


Before accepting these official state- 
ments at their face value, however, it 
is well to look at some facts. For this 
campaign was serious business. It was 
the first all-out test of how many War 
Bonds we can expect the public to buy 
on a voluntary basis. In other words, 
we have here the facts for arriving at 
some fundamental decisions as to what 
must be done if we are to have a satis- 
factory program for financing the war. 

Let us spell out that question of the 
significance of the drive in a little more 
detail, for it is terribly important. 

We have had up to this time two 
distinct schools of thought as to how 
the war should be financed. Both sides 





Mr. Morgenthau Should Know by Now 


by RALPH ROBEY 


have agreed that taxes on business 
should be increased, that the rates on 
present income-tax payers should be 
raised, that the list of excise taxes should 
be extended and made heavier, and that 
borrowing from the banks, since that is 
pure inflation, should be kept at the 
absolute minimum. The difference be- 
tween the two groups has been on the 
issue of how to reach the income which 
is not touched by such a program. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and 
his followers have maintained that the 
proper way to reach this income is by 
the sale of War Bonds on a voluntary 
basis; the other side, which apparently 
includes many of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has in- 
sisted that this could not be adequate— 
that it is necessary to have either a sales 
tax or a withholding tax, with or with- 
out a forced-savings feature, or that is, 
with or without a provision for giving 
the taxpayer a bond payable after the 
war equal to the amount of the tax 
which is withheld. 

Now let us come back to the New 
York campaign. 


The campaign resulted in getting 
pledges to buy War Bonds from some- 
thing like 2,000,000 persons. The aggre- 
gate amount of-the pledges has not yet 
been tabulated, and will not be, ap- 
parently, for some weeks. But, accord- 
ing to a statement from the headquar- 
ters of the campaign, an analysis of some 
200,000 of the pledges shows that they 
average $3 a week per family, or a little 
over $150 a year. 

Now there are approximately 35,000,- 
000 families in the United States. If 
each of these bought $150 of bonds dur- 
ing the next twelve months it would 
come to a total of only $5,250,000,000. 
Of course, if we add the billions that 
will be purchased by trust funds and 
so forth, this total will be raised sub- 
stantially. But drawing on those funds 
presumably is not the purpose of the 
War Bonds. 

In view of these facts the Secretary 
of the Treasury must know by now 
that his program is inadequate—that 
the New York bond campaign shows 
that if we are to avoid serious trouble 
we must have either a sales tax or a 
general withholding tax. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 

9—Refuse to subsidize distressed indus- 
tries. 
q Supplementing its own suggestions, the 
NAM last week announced a program to 
convert industry’s “semivaluable” idle ma- 
chinery to war scrap now, because “it will 
probably be obsolete” after the war. 





V-Mail 


The Eastman Kodak Co. last week ex- 
plained its process for V-Mail, the new de- 
vice for sending soldiers’ mail in miniature 
(NEWSWEEK, June 29). The equipment 
was adapted from Recordak, widely used 
by banks for photographing checks. The 
special red and white letter sheets are first 
photographed on 16-millimeter film in rolls 
about the size of a typewriter ribbon. Each 
roll contains 1,500 letters, thus saving 99 
per cent of shipping space and weight. 
When the film arrives at its destination 
and is enlarged on another roll of photo- 
graphic paper one-quarter the original size, 
the symbol “V . . .— Mail” at the bottom 
of the sheet serves its purpose: it sets off 
a photoelectric cell and starts a gadget that 
automatically chops the paper roll into 
individual letters. Hence no letter can be 
accidentally cut in half. 


One V-Mail reel equals two sacks 


Crop Crises 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard surveyed the nation’s farm-labor 
picture recently and found it good. In a 
speech he declared: “Average figures for 
the whole country show that there is 
enough farm labor to go around.” 

His department’s statistics bore him out. 
As of June 1, there were 232,000 more 
persons working on farms than a year 
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of us will feel the ex... “Ot (titi. 

- yltation of seeing an. -S 

- enemy raider through 
@ periscope, watching it 
disappear as an Amer-. 

ican torpedo goes home 


Millions of us must be content with doing the 
unspectacular. Millions of us must remember that 
for every stick of bombs released, for every tor- 
pedo a U.S. ship drives into its target, literally 
hundreds of our humble, unspectacular jobs had 
to be done...and done right...and done on time. 
Millions of us must remember, every minute of 
every hour of every day, that there is no unimportant job... that 
we will win this war at our desks, at our machines, with our picks 
and shovels...by doing our own jobs better than ever before! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY © Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


THE PACEMAKER IN WIRE 
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earlier. Although this was small potatoes 
compared with the total farm army of 
11,917,000, it did show a gain. Experts 
said farm employment would probably 
stay around the 1941 level all summer. 
And they predicted that the last war’s 
specter of wheat rotting unharvested in 
the great grain states of the Midwest 
wouldn’t be duplicated this time—thanks 
largely to the improvement of harvesting 
techniques. 

The department’s most significant sta- 
tistic was the fact that, of the new farm 
hands, only 24,000 were hired labor. .The 
rest were wives and kids—family labor, 
working as long as 72 hours a_ week. 
Women farm workers alone increased from 
5.8 per cent of the total farm iabor force 
in April 1941 to 14 per cent in April this 
year. , 

But Wickard also admitted that local 
labor shortages would play hob with some 
harvesting. Last week New York State 
proved him right. The United States Em- 
ployment Office in New York City asked 
citizens to help save the biggest vegetable 
and fruit harvest in the state’s history—a 
$59,000,000 bumper crop. 

Corps of students and women have al- 
ready responded to such calls all over the 
country, but the cries for help keep coming 
in, particularly from California. In that 
and other West Coast states, farm em- 
ployment is off 3 per cent since last year— 
chiefly because of the lure of better-paid 
war-industry jobs and the dwindling army 
of migratory workers, normally California’s 
biggest source of harvest help. Gov. Cul- 
bert Olson and the State Chamber of Com- 
merce have sent SOS appeals to Washing- 
ton, but the shortage still exists. 





7 International 
These high-school boys took a farming course at N.Y. State Institute of 
Agriculture so they could help relieve the farm labor shortage this summer 


Californians reported that 1,000 acres of 
sugar beets (enough to fill 189,000,000 
sugar rations for one week) had already 
been plowed under and that a sizable share 
of the asparagus crop had been left un- 
cut, creating a waste of 250,000 cases of 
cans. 


That $1 a Day 


A report by a three-man panel of the 





War Labor Board, endorsing the demands 


of 157,000 workers for higher wages and 
maintenance of union membership, gave 
added significance to WLB hearings on 
“Little Steel” scheduled to start this week. 
It was a major step in labor’s fight for a 
bigger slice of steel’s war profits. But it 
left final decision on the size of the wage 
increase, if any, to the whole board. 

After four and a half months of hear- 
ings and study, the industry, labor, and 
public representatives in the panel issued 
their findings June 29 for the board’s guid- 
ance. Without making formal recommenda- 
tions, they held that the four companies 
involved—Bethlehem Steel, Republic Steel, 
Inland Steel, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube—could afford the $l-a-day raise 
asked by the CIO United Steel Workers. 
(The companies contended the increase 
would be inflationary.) The panel also de- 
cided that greater war production would 
result if the industry would exchange its 
traditional open-shop policy for one 
of maintenance-of-membership plus_ the 
check-off. At least one company—Inland— 
has indicated it will make a court fight 
against any form of “union security.” 

The wage hike asked by labor would add 


up to $47,500,000 a year, the panel said, 
but declared the four companies can stand 
it because their earnings will increase by 
$247,500,000 this year. At the same time, 
the buying power of steel workers has de. 
creased 13.3 per cent in fourteen months 
due to the rise in living costs, and their 
weekly earnings are 7.8 per cent below the 
average in other durable-goods industries, 
the report added. 

Cyrus S. Ching, industry member of the 
panel, dissented from the union security 
recommendation, contending it should not 
be imposed. Richard T. Frankensteen, 
labor member, also dissented, but for the 
opposite reason—he held the facts war- 
ranted a union shop, which the workers 
had originally asked and then dropped. 
However, all three members signed the 
report. 





Week in Business 


Company Notes: The Navy “E” for 
excellence in production was awarded to 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
of Harrison, N.J. . . . Cloud Wampler, 
executive vice president of the Carrier 
Corp. was elected president to succeed the 
late J. Irvine Lyle . . . Ten suits by stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey were revealed in the Supreme Court 
of New York when the defendants moved 
to consolidate the suits. The stockholders 
were suing to recover $100,000,000 in losses 
allegedly suffered because of the company’s 
prewar patent agreements with the Ger- 
man trust I. G. Farbenindustrie . . . The 
Boeing Airplane Co. declared its first div- 
idend since 1937; stockholders got $1 a 
share. 


BuabEs For Suss: Charles E. Rochester, 
vice president and managing director of 
the Hotel Lexington in New York City, 
started a one-man scavenger hunt for scrap 
steel. For the first time in seven years he 
had his staff pry open the slots for cast-off 
razor blades in the hotel’s bathroom cabi- 
nets. They yielded 70,504 old blades weigh- 
ing 300 pounds. Rochester figured that 
half the 1,614,892 rooms in America’s 15,- 
850 hotels had similar disposal slots and 
would yield about 86,106,068 old blades, 
which could be used in war production. 
To promote interest. in the campaign he 
has suggested some startling slogans such 
as: “Have You a Baby Submarine in Your 
Bathrooms?” or “Your Bathrooms Are 
Full of Bombs!” 


Guass Futures: Looking toward compe- 
tition with metals, the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. announced development of a 
kitchen range with a glass door, a clear- 
vision top, and a glass-lined oven . . . The 
General Electric Co. found a substitute for 
the precious sapphire bearings in am- 
meters and voltmeters. The firm discovered 
that tiny drops of fused hard glass would 
serve as well. 
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ART 





An Artistic Head Hunter, Jo Davidson 
Shows Portrait Busts of Good Neighbors 


Last Saturday the results of an artistic 
head-hunting expedition went on view for 
a fortnight with a gala opening at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. 
Ambassadors and ministers from all the 
South American countries crowded into 
the fern- and flower-decorated Garden 
Court to hear a speech by Vice President 
Wallace and to see bronze busts of Presi- 
dents of their ten nations and of our 
own President and Vice President. 

These are the handiwork of an old mas- 
ter at portrait sculpture, the bearded Jo 
Davidson, who has spent a large portion 
of his 59 years making what he calls “a 
plastic history of our era.” In the last war 
he reproduced the features of 30 European 
leaders including Clemenceau, Joffre, and 
Foch. More recently he has sculpted such 
assorted folk as Andrew Mellon, Lenin, 
Hoover, Paderewski, La Pasionaria, Ein- 
stein, and Gertrude Stein. 





In the Standard Oil Building, New 
York, is what the sculptor himself de- 
scribes as a “colossal bust of John D. 
Rockefeller.” It was John D.’s grandson, 
Nelson Rockefeller, since become the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, who 
sent Davidson on his South American ex- 
pedition. 

The chunky sculptor set out in April 
1941 with his wife and two sets of clay 
and other materials. For the next six 
months he flew down the east coast and 
up the west, spending two to five weeks in 
each capital, depending upon whether the 
particular President was what he calls a 
“short story,” or a “novel.” At each stop 
he made a clay model and from it a 
plaster-of-paris mold, then shipped the 
mold home and the clay two stops ahead 
so that supplies would always await upon 
his arrival. 

The only capital he didn’t visit was 






































Morinigo, Paraguay 


Davidson, the hunter, admiring his head of Vice President Wallace 
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Bolivia’s, because his doctor wouldn’t al- 
low him to ascend that high. La Paz is 
“rather too close to God,” Davidson ex- 
plained. So President Enrique Penaranda 
had to be sculpted from films and stills. 
Asked to comment upon the others who 
sat for him, Davidson is cagey. He will 
only say: “A doctor loves his subjects,” 
or, if pressed further: “Go and look at 
them.” 





Art for Industry 


To an unskilled worker, a blueprint is 
so mvch Greek. But anyone who can read 
and understand the funny papers, can read 
and understand a new bit of art called 
Production Illustrations. 

Here’s how the black-and-white per- 
spective drawings work. An unskilled la- 
borer gets a job on the production line, 
where his task is to bolt on parts. He can’t 
read a blueprint, so he is given a three- 
dimensional drawing instead. It shows him 
the parts exactly as they look; he sees at a 
glance how they fit together, and he can 
do his job without further instruction. 

Production Illustrations thus solve the 
manufacturing bottleneck of how to ab- 
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_ sorb unskilled labor and, under the aus- 


pices of the Training-Within-Industry sec- 
tion of the War Production Board, they 
are being spread to war industries all over 
the country. 

They were originated two years ago at 
Douglas Aircraft out on the West Coast, 
the idea of George Tharratt, who first used 
similar diagrams as a Royal Flying Corps 
technical officer during the last war. He 
started his company’s Production Illustra- 
tions department with four artistically in- 
clined engineers; today more than 100 ar- 
tist-engineers bend over its drawing boards 
making the cutaway drawings that in sim- 
ple fashion show manufacturing details. 

About 500 illustrations are needed for 
every plane, and when they go from draw- 
ing board to assembly line, each workman 
gets the one that diagrams his particular 
job. They turned a former salesman for a 
wholesale grocery company into an expert 
on the fuselage assembly line. A girl who 
had previously worked on electrical air- 
craft motors figured the system saved her 
@ year’s time in mastering her new job on 
motor assembly. 

Besides helping industry, Production II- 
lustration is giving jobs to artists, whose 
work in general has been cut down by the 
war. Former architects, newspaper and 
commercial artists, even a couple of Dis- 
ney animators, have proved adept at the 
new art, but these too need special training 
for the new type of graphic art. Two 
schools are now giving it to them. In Los 
Angeles the Art Center School has already 
graduated six classes. The University of 
Southern California last spring launched a 
class and graduated it this week. Held two 
nights a week under three teachers sup- 
plied by Douglas, it originally consisted of 


95 men and women. Of these a third were 
weeded out for failing to measure up to 
Production Illustration’s three major re. 
quirements: ability to draw, knowledge of 
machinery and imagination. The rest went 
on to the end of the course, but so great is 
industry’s demand for production that an. 
other third got jobs even before they were 
graduated. 
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‘RELIGION 


Priorities on the Altar 


The war hit home hard in the churches 
last week—particularly in the Roman 
Catholic churches. As of June 23, the man- 
ufacture of crucifixes, candlesticks, rosa- 
ries, medals, and the like was sharply re- 
stricted by a War Production Board ban 
on the use of copper, brass, aluminum, 
alloy steel, and other critical materials for 
such “church goods.” 

As substitutes for the brass in candle. 
sticks, the aluminum in rosaries, the cop- 
per in crucifixes, etc., the WPB recom- 
mended iron, low-carbon steel, gold, silver, 
lucite and acetate plastics, and wood. 

The order came after six months’ deli- 
cate three-way negotiations by churches, 
manufacturers, and the WPB. The gov- 
ernment agency felt that the estimated 
500 tons of base metals used in religious 
manufacture - during 1941 should be ear- 
marked for military purposes. Washing- 
ton spokesman pointed out that restric- 
tions applied only to new manufacture, 
that most churches were already well 
stocked with church goods, and that no 
church law was being flouted—such as the 




















Perspective drawings aid the nation’s assembiy lines 
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Roman Catholic ruling that all articles in 
direct contact with communion bread and 
wine must be gold or silver. 

The churches took the WPB order with- 
out complaint. Archbishop Michael J. 
Curley of Baltimore declared that churches 
had been “at this business now for 2,000 
years” and would manage somehow with 
substitutes. Some Catholic churches were 
reported prepared to ask their parishioners 
for old gold rings and jewels if the pre- 
cious metals needed for communion cups 
become any scarcer than they are now. 

But discontented rumblings issued from 
the manufacturers’ corner. They borrowed 
an argument rightly in the church domain, 
asserting that the WPB ban might negate 
America’s fight “for a Christian way of 
life,’ by undermining morale. For the 
same reason, they scouted a WPB sug- 
gestion that empty bottles might con- 
ceivably serve as candleholders. 

The industrialists then took issue with 
the WPB on the problem of substitute 
materials. Gold and silver, they main- 
tained, were “practically unobtainable.” 
And they noted that for June, July, and 
August 1942, the WPB order permitted 
them only 50 per cent of the iron and 
steel they used during the corresponding 
period of 1940. Thus Army chapels and 
new churches built in boom settlements— 
both of which must be equipped from 
scratch—faced a shortage of even sub- 
stitute materials. 

But by last week negotiation snarls 
seemed straightened out. Resigned to 
shortages, manufacturers took comfort in 
the WPB’s promise to help them get priori- 
ties on steel and on new dies and tools 
required by the change in metals. They 
planned wide use of steel for chalices, 
crucifixes, candlesticks, cruet stoppers, 
etc., and considered the possibilities of 
wrought iron for altar appointments and 
plastics for rosary chains—this last an 
English innovation. 


{©The WPB exempted religious clothing 
from its original restrictions on men’s wear, 
thus assuring churchmen shoulder capes, 
cloak collars, and sleeve cuffs on cassocks. 





Congregationalists on War 


Begun on a peaceful note, the sixth bien- 
nial meeting of the General Council of 
Congregational and Christian churches at 
Durham, N. H. (Newsweek, June 29) , last 
week ended its eight-day session with a 
considerably more belligerent air. Split on 
the issue of church support of the war, the 
council compromised with an inconclusive 
statement— unanimously adopted —recog- 
nizing that worldwide civil war and “revo- 
lutionary upheaval” exist. Two substate- 
Ments, one supporting the war effort “at 
whatever sacrifice of life and treasure,” 
the other “convinced of the futility of 
war,” were respectively adopted by 409 
militant and 135 pacifist delegates. 
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MUSIC 


Philadelphia Seeks 

My son Bernard is studying violin five- 
six years, and his teacher is telling every- 
body he is better already than Rachmani- 
noff. He would be very interested in play- 
ing with your orchestra at the Robin Hood 
Dell. Please let us know what date you 
have in mind for this. 


I’m living by Philadelphia now four 
years, and for this maybe I am able enter 
your contest. But I’m not understand 
English too good. What you mean by “tn- 
strumentists and vocalics”? Includes this 
me? I am a tenor. 





There were 663 applications more or less 
like these after the Robin Hood Dell Sym- 
phony Orchestra announced its “Philadel- 
phia Finds” contest to uncover local tal- 
ent. Last Sunday night two nervous young 
music students—a violinist and a pianist— 
took their turns as soloists with the or- 
chestra, the first of the thirteen semi- 
finalists painstakingly chosen in auditions 
begun on June 1. All will appear at inter- 
vals during the summer season. At the last 
concert, on Aug. 10, the winner (or pos- 
sibly winners) will receive $250 and a re- 
turn engagement as soloist during the 1943 
season. 

Most unusual of the semifinalists are 
three youths ambitious to be symphony 
conductors—for competitions for conduc- 
tors are almost unknown except among es- 
tablished musicians. Sometime this sum- 
mer these fledglings will have the chances 
of their lifetimes when they stand up to 
lead the 90-piece Dell Orchestra in short 
tryouts. 

Of the original applicants, 176 listed 
themselves as singers, 131 as violinists, 110 
as pianists, 84 as conductors, 32 as cellists, 
and 11 as violists. Others performed on 
almost every known legitimate instrument, 
as well as several not usually recognized 
socially by musicians. A hurdy-gurdy vir- 
tuoso wrote that his repertoire included 
Tchaikovsky and Grieg, while a spoon 
player claimed he could “perform pieces 
specially written for the spoon by Schu- 
bert and Bach.” There were also applica- 
tions from a male coloratura soprano who 
had won a hog-calling contest and could 
“sustain the A flat above high F sharp 
for three and a half minutes while lying 
prone on his stomach,” and from a drum 
majorette who was anxious to make her 
way in the musical world with “two pink 
dimpled knees.” 

An indication of the difficult and devious 
road young musicians must pursue also ap- 
peared in the applications. Of the 248 se- 
rious musicians applying, 68 were ste- 
nographers, 39 housewives, 18 elevator op- 
erators, 23 sales people, and 12 waiters. 
One of the few already working profitably 
at his chosen profession was a Western 
Union greeting singer. 





“lI AM HEAT-FAG. I attack workers 
who sweat — who lose body salt 
and then don’t replace it. Through 
fatigue and inalertness, I make them 
‘drop their guard’ — I not only 
spawn ... I cause accidents.” 


Heat-Fag is the all-out, unseen enemy 
of production, Thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of precious man-hours can be 
lost through this insidious force that 
saps men’s strength — lowers their 
efficiency — wears them down be- 
fore the shift is over. Salt sweated 
from the body must be replaced — 
or Heat-Fag takes its toll. 
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QUICK DISSOLVING 
(less than 30 seconds) 
This is how a Morton 
Salt Tablet looks when 
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ORDER NOW! 
Order from your distributor 
— or directly trom this ad- 


vertisement. 

Case of 9000 Salt Tablets $260 

Salt-Dextrose Tablets $31 5 
Case of 9000 


DISPENSERS 
500-tablet size +--+ $3.25 
1000-tablet size ---+ $4.00 
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When it comes to 
Rum Drinks... 


It’s Myers’s—the rich, dark “e 
of Jamaica—that titer 
Planters Punc Rum Y 
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For wealth of flavour — 
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| Read tomorrow’s News 


TODAY 


= From Newsweek's “Periscope” for May 4— 


“Because of the Tokyo raid, the Army believes a Jap 
air and naval attack on Alaska has become much 
more imminent.” 


= From Newspaper Headlines for June 3— 
“Jap planes bomb Dutch Harbor.” 


Keep ahead of the headlines with “Periscope,” an ex- 
clusive Newsweek feature. 


MEE SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Bldg., 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Make the Mayfair your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
gv meal.—you'll push on towards 
x Victory with renewed vigor * * 


— HOTEL aufair:: tours 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.75 or less single 

















When you’ve celebrated too 
heartily and wake up with an up- 
set stomach and a sick headache, : 


here’s a way to get fit in a jiffy! 
Just take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. Quick. 
acting—pleasant to take. Keep a 
bottle in your medicine chest. 
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Screwball Season 


Stealing already-occupied bases and 
catching fly balls by bouncing them off 
one’s head have become passé in the major 
leagues lately. Such practices were severely 
frowned upon by managers and, eventual- 
ly, scowled out of existence. Nevertheless, 
baseball this season has had a fair batty 
average of oddments. 

Take the case of the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
new electric organ. This lovely new Frank- 
enstein monster endeared itself to the fans 
early in its career when its keeper, Miss 
Gladys Gooding, absent-mindedly played 
“Three Blind Mice” as the three umpires 
were stalking onto the field. 

But Miss Gooding’s art did not make a 
hit with one J. Reid Spencer, a 70-year-old 
ex-music teacher who lives three blocks 
from the field. Claiming it ruined his si- 
estas, Spencer sued for silence early this 
month under a section of the Sanitary 
Code pertaining to public nuisances, there- 
by making himself Brooklyn’s most unpop- 
ular man with the possible exception of 
William Terry, who has retired to lick his 
wounds anyway and is no longer in com- 
petition. , 

“Maybe you are a Giant fan,” Magis- 
trate James A. Blanchfield hinted to the 
sleepless plaintiff. Spencer sidestepped that 
one. “I’m glad Brooklyn has such a fine 
team now,” he said. “Between the two I 
guess I’m neutral.” Things dithered along 


in this vein for some time, with Spencer 
getting poison-pen notes by the bushel, 
until last week Miss Gooding promised to 
play her paeans of praise pianissimo. 


{ Coincidences in names have helped con. 
fuse matters in both circuits. There ar: two 
rookies named Marshall in the Neiional 
League this season. Both are outfielders, 
and both show great promise. The Cincin. 
nati Reds’ version is Max, and Willard 
toils for the New York Giants . . . Les 
Fleming, the star freshman first baseman 
of the Cleveland Indians, is not to be mis. 
taken for Les Fleming, the Chicago Cub 
pitcher. Fortunately, the latter has the 
nickname of Bill . . . The Washington Sen. 
ators have a young pitcher named Early 
Wynn, which one and all agree is a fine 
name for a moundsman. To make the sit- 
uation more complicated, Jake Early usual- 
ly catches him, so the Senators’ battery 
often reads: “Wynn and Early” . . . Jake 
Early, by the way, is not to be mistaken 
for Tom Earley, Boston Braves’ pitcher. 


{Under a spreading luckless spell the 
White Soa’ Ed Smith works 
The Smith, a loser now by rote, knows 
all misfortunes’ quirks 
He’s beaten by the best there is; he’s 
beaten by the jerks ... 
—Warren Brown of The Chicago Sun 


Few pitchers in either league have 
twirled better ball this year than Ed Smith 
of James Dykes’ crew; yet his record last 
week end stood at eleven losses against two 
paltry victories. So far, Ed has lost three 





for MacArthur Fund bout in Cleveland the night of June 24. 


International 
Crashers: Phil Muscato and Johnny Lawler weren’t invited to the press 
box but they both got there anyway during the fourth round of their Bomber 
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es by 1-0, two by 2-1, one by 4-3, and 
one by 2-0. One of his 1-0 defeats occurred 
when a long outfield hit rolled under a 
bench in the bull pen and stuck there for 
an inside-the-park home run. 


q And speaking of hard luck, where are the 
Most Valuable Players of yesteryear? An- 
swer: both Joe DiMaggio and Dolf Camilli 
are wallowing helplessly in deep slumps, 
batting .263 and .232 respectively. On the 
other hand, Joe Medwick of the Dodgers— 
who has had two rather poor seasons since 
a beaning by Bob Bowman of the St. Louis 
Cardinals June 18, 1940, gave him double 
vision and an allergy to wild, swift pitchers 
—has come back all the way. Until he was 
stopped last Friday, Medwick had hit in 27 
consecutive games—only six short of Rog- 
ers Hornsby’s National League record— 
and was riding a batting average of .340. 
He has redeveloped his ancient knack of 
hitting to all fields, and those Dodger fans 
who razzed Ducky as a $100,000 white ele- 
phant during 1940 and 1941 have sprained 
their Adam’s apples swallowing dem un- 
kind woids. 


{ Not even those high moguls of the dia- 
mond, the umpires, are immune to life’s 
little vicissitudes. After winning an argu- 
ment with White Sox Manager Dykes and 
his coach, Mule Haas, by giving them the 
thumb in the first inning of a game June 
27, Umpire Harry Geisel lost one to Pitch- 
er Spurgeon Chandler of the New York 
Yankees in the fifth stanza of the same 
contest. On an infield play, both tried to 
cover third base and they collided on the 
way. Knocked unconscious, Geisel wound 
up in the hospital. (Note: Chandler used 
to play halfback for the University of 
Georgia.) 





Stanford’s Day 


After last week end, the college golfers 
and tennists of the nation probably will 
start pacing the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto, Calif., lugging signs 
reading UNFAIR. 

In the finals of the National Intercol- 
legiate Golf at South Bend, Ind., June 27, 
Stanford’s Frank (Sandy) Tatum Jr. tri- 
umphed over Manuel De La Torre, Ma- 
drid-born Northwestern University sopho- 
more star, 5 and 4. Phi Bete Tatum’s wis- 
dom on the green was too much for the 
Spaniard; 25-foot putts for birdies on the 
twelfth and thirteenth holes broke De La 
Torre’s heart. 

Stanford did slightly better than all 
right in the National Intercollegiate Ten- 
nis finals at New Orleans the same day. 
Ted Schroeder of the Palo Alto outfit beat 
his teammate Larry Dee 6-3, 0-6, 6-2, 6-3 
for the singles championship. And earlier, 
Schroeder and Dee had won the doubles 
title 6-3, 6-3, 6-1 from Jim Wade and 
rend Neale of—you guessed it—Stan- 
ord. 
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Mr. Longtail’s Week 


No question about it, it was Mr. Long- 
tail’s week. First in his Calumet Farms 
Stable, first in the hearts of his country- 
men, the hoss better known as Whirlaway 
was also first under the wire twice, bless 
"im. 

On June 22, Whirly gave his backers a 
fine case of heart failure—as if they needed 
one. He trailed Attention almost the entire 
mile and a furlong of the Celt Handicap 
at Aqueduct, L. I., and stumbled across 
the finish line, winner by a whisker in 
record time. Those holding winning tickets 
said “Whew,” and delivered the opinion 
that this was one heck of a way to win 


$2.60 for $2. 


But they were back for more in the big 
event last Saturday, the rich Brooklyn 
Handicap. It was a mile and a quarter 
this time, and Whirlaway started dead 
last. He wanted to run, but Jockey George 
Wolff held him in check into the back- 
stretch, and when he did begin to drive 
there was no place to go. Since he couldn’t 
jump over the other noble animals, it was 
*way outside from there on in. The Calu- 
met four-year-old finished yards from the 
rail after burning off Swing and Sway in 
the last 200 yards to win by 2 lengths. 
This time he paid $2.90. 

The $23,650 winner’s end of the Brook- 
lyn Handicap purse brought Whirlaway’s 
earnings to $404,486 and made him the 
second horse in history to go over the 
$400,000 mark. A victory in the $30,000 
added Butler Handicap at Empire City 
this Saturday would bring him close to 
Seabiscuit’s all-time high of $437,730. The 
week end after that may see his coronation 
as equine income-tax payer No. 1. 


q At Suffolk Downs June 26, Hopeville 
came home in the first race, Flag Orland 
in the second, Magic Stream in the third, 
Rancho’s Boy in the seventh, and Valdina 
Joe in the eighth. The unusual feature of 
these performances, according to the racing 
sheets, was that all were ridden by a 
character named T’bull. 

Deciphering the secret code, this T’bull 
turns out to be Willie Turnbull, a 17-year- 
old apprentice jockey, who accomplished 
the once-in-a-lifetime feat of riding five 
winners in a day. Son of a widowed Hot 
Springs, Ark., nurse, he started riding two 
years ago. Willie accepted his first mount 
at Tanforan, Calif., and won the first time 
out. So far this year he has had some 30 
winners. 

Willie inherited his horsemanship. His 
grandfather was a noted tribal leader of 
the Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma, and 
his father, a cattle owner, rode in rodeos. 
Now 95 pounds, he suffers from that night- 
mare of all young jocks—growing up and 
getting too heavy to ride in anything but 
steeplechases. “If that happens,” says Wil- 
lie in his soft Southern drawl: “Ah’ll just 
stick with the horses. Ah’d like to be a 
trainer some day.” 
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Salute to Old Glory: It’s flag week for the nation’s magazines 





FOURTH ESTATE 


Guild Storms Stilled 


The ninth annual meeting of the CIO 
American Newspaper Guild in Denver 
last week turned out like a weak-tea party 
—a new experience for a union whose past 
conventions were tempestuous. The ad- 
ministration conservatives, in the saddle 
since the first referendum election of 
officers last fall, had little trouble with the 
once powerful “Red-tinged” faction. There 





_was a minimum of maneuvering and lobby- 


ing; most differences were ironed out in 
committee. 

Only once did the 105 delegates—limit- 
ed to half the usual number because of 
transportation difficulties—wrangle openly 
on the floor of the Albany Hotel’s conven- 
tion hall. It took three hours before the ad- 
ministration finally pushed through a pro- 
posal to assess each member $3 a year for 
investment in War Bonds to swell the 
ANG’s defense fund to a lusty $50,000. 

Other ANG actions: 


{The delegates condemned the former 
CIO chief John L. Lewis as a “chum of 
Hitler and Martin Dies” voted support to 
the present CIO president Philip Murray, 
and opposed the deportation of Harry 
Bridges. 


q Sam Eubanks, the ANG’s executive vice 
president, charged that the Associated 
Press was now the Guild’s greatest chal- 


lenge. “We cannot permit it to remain as 
it is, a device by which publishers .can 
gain the services of experienced newspaper 
men to do most of the work they want 
done at less than the prevailing scale of 
pay.” 


4 The convention went on record as 
“gravely concerned over the anti-guild at- 
titude of The New York Times toward 
John Crawford,” Times unit chairman and 
convention delegate. Friction between the 
paper and Crawford grew out of a letter 
written by the copyreader and published 
in the June 15 issue of The Guild Re- 
porter. The letter hinted that Louis Stark 
of The Times, former ANG member and 
recent winner of the Pulitzer Prize for dis- 
tinguished reporting on labor, did not 
treat CIO news impartially. A subsequent 
communication from The Times’ publisher, 
Arthur H. Sulzberger, informed Crawford 
he’d better find work elsewhere unless he 
inserted two more letters in The Guild 
Reporter, one apologizing to The Times, 
the other to Stark. By last week end Craw- 
ford still had not retracted. 


{ Dillard Stokes of The Washington Post 
lost $100 to a pickpocket while en route 
to Denver. But Stokes came away with 
$250 and the annual Heywood Broun 
Memorial Award for his series of stories 
which “contributed to the conviction of 
the German agent George Sylvester Vie- 
reck and to the conviction for perjury of 
George Hill,” ex-secretary to Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish. 


Flags on the Stands 


Old Glory came into new glory this 
week. Along with the slogan “United We 
Stand,” it flew on the covers of nearly 500 
magazines in a star-spangled celebration of 
Fourth of July and a boost to the War 
Bond drive. Delivery trucks blazoned the 
industry’s patriotic effort with signs: “The 
Magazines Salute the National Emblem.” 

And in his New York office an affable 
and energetic Irishman got “a hell of a 
bang” out of a job well done. He was Paul 
MacNamara, 35-year-old promotion man- 
ager of the Hearst publications and father 
of the flag-cover idea. By way of measur- 
ing his success he figured that each of the 
95,000,000 covers would be seen by three 
Americans. 

A shrewd publishing executive with fif- 
teen years’ experience, MacNamara origi- 
nated the nationwide display with a two- 
fold purpose: to give the magazines an op- 
portunity to show their patriotism and to 
make the public “magazine-industry con- 
scious.” Hitting on the idea four months 
ago, he sounded out several publishers, 
sought the backing of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, and finally traveled 
to Washington for government approval. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau gave it, 
suggested the tie-in with the War Bond 
and Stamp drive, and, through the Treas- 
ury’s retail-stores division, arranged for 
cover displays in 1,200 of the country’s 
leading department stores. And the United 
States Flag Association launched a cover 
contest to be judged this week in the cap- 
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ital’s National Gallery of Art. 

Some highlights and sidelights in the 
magazines’ flag week: 

A dozen employes of The American 
Home toiled far into one night constructing 
a three-foot flag on the studio floor from 
200 red and white roses (stripes), 300 
bachelor buttons (blue field), 48 stepha- 
notis (stars), and 200 marigolds and na- 
sturtiums (staff and halyard) ... The 
National Geographic Magazine changed its 
cover for the first time in its 54-year his- 
tory ... The Reader’s Digest transplanted 
its index from the front to the back cover 
for the first time . . . Screenland counter- 
pointed its flag with a better-half-length 
shot of Veronica Lake. 








MOVIES 


Eagles True and False 


Despite a completely inadequate plot, 
Walter Wanger’s “Eagle Squadron” turns 
out to be a timely and often thrilling 
drama dedicated to the young Americans 
who joined the Royal Air Force in 1940. 

“This is the story of some of our country- 
men who did not wait to be stabbed in the 
back,” Quentin Reynolds begins in the 
prologue that precedes the fiction. “Long 
before the rest of us realized it, these boys, 
with that deep wisdom given to the very 
young, knew that this, too, was our war.” 
With the camera’s aid, the husky, full-faced 
Collier’s correspondent then introduces a 
dozen or so of the real-life American fliers 
he numbers among “these few to whom so 
many of us owe so much.” Some of the 








boys shown are dead now. One is in a Ger- 
man concentration camp. But the others 
are still flying across the Channel. 

This effective opening is not the only 
documentary sequence in “Eagle Squad- 
ron.” Clipping from some 13,000 feet of 
film, which a Wanger camera crew photo- 
graphed in England with the approval of 
the British Ministry of Information, Ar- 
thur Lubin stages bombing raids and dog- 
fights between Spitfires and Messerschmitts 
that rank with the most exciting aerial se- 
quences the screen has ever offered. Also 
exciting, but considerably less convincing, 
is the climactic raid of a Commando unit 
in occupied France. While Wanger is the 
first Hollywood producer to capitalize on 
this melodramatic material, his scoop is 
qualified by a script that sends one sup- 
posedly. highly trained Commando on a 
raid with a mewing kitten smuggled under 
his jacket. 

Based on a story by C. S. Forester, the 
personal narrative is on a par with the kit- 
ten episode, and the cast has to make the 
best of it. The outstanding assignments are 
given to Robert Stack as an emotional 
young American who regards British un- 
derstatement with suspicion; Diana Barry- 
more as a placid member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force; and John Loder as an 
even calmer squadron leader. Although the 
late John Barrymore’s 21-year-old daugh- 
ter gives a straightforward performance 
for her screen debut, she will have to wait 
for a better role to show Hollywood what 
she can do. Also making his debut is one 
Simon Tarquin Olivier, who happens to be 
the perky, 5-year-old son of Laurence 
Olivier. 


Robert Stack with Diana Barrymore in her first film, “Eagle Squadron” 
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Bogart, Guns & Co. 


Warner Brothers’ “The Big Shot” is an 
orthodox gangster film, but a cut above 
the average B-budgeter in its field. Lewis 
Seiler manages to inject fresh excitement 
into such familiar melodrama as a prison 
break, a chase in the snowbanked Adiron- 
dacks, and incidental gunplay. Familiar, 
too, is Humphrey Bogart’s performance in 
the title role, but he holds a long-winded 
script together with his tough, convincing 
characterization of a three-time loser whose 
crooked lawyer railroads him to jail for 
life. A good supporting cast includes Irene 
Manning, Stanley Ridges, Susan Peters, 
and Richard Travis. 





THEATER 
Potpourri With Strips 


On several counts the week of June 21 
deserves a major niche in 1942’s theatrical 
history. First of all, the between-season 
doldrums was shattered by four openings. 
One of these, a revival of “The Chocolate 
Soldier,” gave the staid Carnegie Hall its 
first operetta troupe. Another, “Laugh, 
Town, Laugh,” brought Ed Wynn back to 
the vaudeville stage after almost 30 years’ 
absence; and “Star and Garter” elevated 
the art of strip-teasing to the eminence of 
a $4.40 top in the Music Box Theater. A 
drama, “Broken Journey,” also ran. 


{ Offered at popular prices, Ed Wynn’s 
“Laugh, Town, Laugh” is easily the bet- 
ter bargain. For one thing, the Perfect 
Fool, as master of ceremonies, lisps and 
giggles and flutters through his own show 
in top form, even with his right hand in 
a cast. As producer, the owner of 800 weird 
hats and costumes to match has gathered 
variety acts from all over the world, and 
none of them is a dud. 

To mention a few: Portugal contributes 
Sefior Wences, a brilliant ventriloquist 
with a macabre touch; Australia sends the 
Herzogs, trapeze artists; Spain is repre- 
sented by Carmen Amaya, the fiery flamen- 
co dancer; and Jane Froman shares the 
American honors with (Joe) Smith and 
(Charles) Dale, who revive their classic 
comedy sketch “Dr. Kronkheit.” By way 
of added novelty, Wynn has included a 
fascinating badminton exhibition by Ken 
Davidson (Great Britain) and Hugh Forgie * 
(Canada) , Ireland lost out when Red Dona- 
hue’s trained mule, Uno, kicked up during 
rehearsals and accounted for Wynn’s frac- 
tured hand. 


q The fact that License Commissioner Paul 
Moss drove burlesque from New York last 
February—apparently for the duration— 
didn’t faze the enterprising Michael Todd. 
The producer of “The Streets of Paris” and 
“Gay New Orleans” at the Flushing World’s 
Fair merely sapolioed the worst of bur- 
lesque’s occupational dirt, then disguised 
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Gypsy Rose Lee and Bobby Clark in a typical burlesque scene 


the rest in the productional swank of Has- 
sard Short’s staging and Irene Sharaff’s 
costumes. The result is a revue with a dif- 
ference—the chief difference consisting of 
such standard burlesque equipment as the 
strip, the dubious sketch, and the line of 
show girls whose costumes leave no more 
to the imagination than the question, what 
holds them on? 

Although the comedy of “Star and Gar- 
ter” is frankly low and enthusiastically 
rowdy, it isn’t nearly as funny as it might 
have been. Professor Lamberti’s familiar 
antics at the xylopbone are as hilarious as 
ever, however; and Bobby Clark adds his 
usual zest to the proceedings, whether 
clowning through the sketches and wonder- 
ing why he ever left the Theater Guild, or 
pattering “I’m Robert the Roué From 
Reading, Pa.” Cast opposite him in a 
number of the sketches is Gypsy Rose Lee, 
eminent actress, author, and _ strip-tease 
artist. Miss Lee offers a solo number of 
her own composition called “I Can’t Strip 
to Brahms,” in which Brahms’ restraining 
effect is limited to a few strategically 
placed nosegays. 


. ¥ Pleasantly sung by Allan Jones and Hel- 
en Gleason, Oscar Strauss’ 33-year-old 
“The Chocolate Soldier” is scheduled to 
be the first of a series of two-week Carne- 
gie Hall revivals of such music masters as 
Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml, and Jerome 
Kern. In turning its stage over to a chorus 
line for the first time in more than half a 
century, the high temple of music in Amer- 
ica also catered to the masses with an air- 
conditioning system and a marquee draped 
with gold-fringe satin banners, reminiscent 
of a double bill at your neighborhood movie 
house. Manager Robert E. Simon Jr. 
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Bob Golby Photos 


steeled himself for a flood of indignant 
letters, such as have always come in when 
changes have been made in the revered 
shrine. 


| The final contribution of the week, An- 
drew Rosenthal’s “Broken Journey,” con- 
sidered the problem of the foreign corre- 
spondent on the Ohio front with so much 
admiration and so little conviction that 
Arthur Hopkins and a fine cast—Tom Pow- 
ers, Zita Johann, Edith Atwater, Phyllis 
Povah, Warner Anderson—couldn’t do 
much about it. 


G. R. Lee ina typical G. R. Lee scene | 





RADIO 





Angell’s Air University © 


At the age limit of 68, Dr. James Row- 
land Angell reluctantly retired in 1937 as 
president of Yale. The University of Mich- 
igan alumnus, first non-Eli ever to head 
the university, had in sixteen years multi- 
plied Yale’s endowments fourfold, built a 
new collection of university colleges, and 
virtually remodeled its sprawling campus, 

Still restless with energy, Dr. Angell 
transferred his campus to the air. He 
joined the National Broadcasting Co. in 
New York as educational counselor at 
$25,000 a year. Next week, capping five 
years of service for the network, the bald 
educator will inaugurate a radio school of 
his own, called the Inter-American Uni- 
versity of the Air. The first course, a Mon- 
day-evening series dealing with the fight 
for freedom, will be broadcast by NBC 
beginning July 6 at 10:30-11 p.m. EWT, 

The Angell university was organized last 
March at a meeting in Washington of two 
score educators, clergymen, scientists, gov- 
ernment officials, and scholars. It was en- 
dorsed by the State Department, the Pan 
American Union, and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. Angell said it would act 
as a cultural exchange among the Ameri- 
cas. To direct it, he hired away from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System its crack 
educational director, Sterling Fisher, 43- 
year-old Texas-born teacher, journalist, 
and lecturer. Since joining CBS in 1937, 
Fisher had put over that network's Ameri- 
can School of the Air for an audience of 
8,000,000 youngsters, plus its extension to 
the Latin American air waves. 

A major concern in the new series, as 
Dr. Angell puts it, will be the “attempt to 
justify the high quality implied in the 
term ‘“University’.” The courses will cover 
art, religion, economics, literature, geog- 
raphy, industry, and law. NBC’s script 
writers will try to gauge the courses for 
college students and the masses alike. And 
they must be suitable for South Ameri- 
cans too, for NBC will not only pipe the 
university series through its 134 domestic 
stations, but will offer it in Portuguese and 
Spanish to the 124 outlets in its Pan 
American Network. 

To fill this bill Dr. Angell has set no 
fixed format. He'll use drama, round tables, 
debate, dialogue, or straight speeches as 
the lessons warrant. His staff will compile 
handbooks detailing broadcasts in advance, 
supplying background data, and suggest- 
ing outside reading. 

The ex-Yale president decided on drama 
for the starter. Titled “The Search for 
Freedom,” it will tell of past tides of Eu- 
ropean refugees flowing to the New World 
—the Huguenots of eighteenth-century 
France, the German liberals beaten in the 
1848 revolution, and the Irishmen escaping 
their potato famine of 1846. Its refrain will 
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be the verse by Emma Lazarus, inscribed 
on the base of the Statue of Liberty: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, 
tome... 





OFF the Record 


Broadcasting magazine spotted some 
food for the radio industry’s pride last 
week and pounced on it. The trade journal 
somehow dug up a survey made by the 
Roper poll and mimeographed in only 
twenty “secret” copies for the Office of 
Facts and Figures, the information agency 
just incorporated into Elmer Davis’s Office 
of War Information. 

In a news story and an editorial, Broad- 
casting gleefully quoted excerpts from the 
nineteen-page report, asserting that 46 per 
cent of those polled preferred to get their 
news by radio, 36 per cent were undecided, 
and only 18 per cent stuck by the news- 
papers. “The majority of Americans .. . 
express greater confidence in broadcast, than 
in printed, news on the grounds that it is 
swifter, more condensed, more accurate, 
and gives a greater sense of personal con- 
tact with personalities and events .. . In 
the reporting of news, it [radio] has rivaled, 
and in a number of respects surpassed, the 
newspaper.” Broadcasting gloated: “Ex- 
pect a hue and a cry from the press over 
the OFF revelations!” 

What actually occurred was a hue and 
cry from OFF Chief Archibald MacLeish 
over Broadcasting’s revelations. In Wash- 
ington he gave the magazine’s publisher, 
Martin Codel, who ordinarily covered OFF 
but was on vacation when the offending 
article was published, a personal talking-to. 
And he dispatched a letter to Editor Sol 
Taishoff in New York. To both he pointed 
out that the report was a secret government 
document, that Broadcasting could have 
got hold of it “only by improper, or per- 
haps illegal means,” and-that the journal 
had jeopardized the report’s purpose—fu- 
ture discussions by press, radio, and gov- 
ernment of the best methods of handling 
war news. He asked Broadcasting to pub- 
lish his letter and had the newspaper trade 
journal Editor and Publisher do likewise. 
But although he claimed the publication 
of such secret information violated the Es- 
pionage Act, MacLeish indicated he would 
take no legal action. 

The affair finally boiled down to just an- 
other incident in the long-standing jealousy 
between press and radio on the question of 
news handling. And MacLeish’s indigna- 
tion seemed to stem at least partly from 
concern for his new boss: a former news- 
paperman himself, but more recently a 
newscaster, Davis would be embarrassed 
at the implication that he favored radio as 
against the newspapers. 


BOOKS 


Arsenic and Old Yankees 


As a change from detective fiction, those 
who like gory reading are now offered “Fa- 
mous Old New England Murders,” an oc- 
tet of nineteenth-century crimes recounted 





by Richard Dempewolff of Newsweex’s 
staff. From newspapers, court records, pri- 
vate documents, and the lurid little pam- 
phlets which, in admonishing Victorians 
that crime did not pay, gave them all the 
grimmer details on how the latest was 
committed, the author has re-created both 
the murders themselves and the flavor of 


the period. 

















Some, as the title indicates, are truly 
famous—as for example the case of Pro- 
fessor Webster who slew a Harvard con- 
frere and put his dissected body in the 
charnel cellar where Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s medical-college classes ordinarily 
disposed of cadavers. Other murderers are 
less well-known—the maligned Lydia Sher- 
man who killed only eleven relatives with 
arsenic, not the 42 it was claimed; the 
Boorn boys who confessed to a crime they 
didn’t commit and were almost hanged for 
their trouble. 

Numerous contemporary drawings and 
engravings enhance Dempewolff’s book; 
so do provocative chapter titles like “They 
Put Him Where Potatoes Would Not 
Freeze.” There is a great deal of bright 
writing, from which rather too numerous 
footnotes are occasionally distracting. (Fa- 
mous Otp New Encianp Mourpers. By 
Richard Dempewolff. 293 pages. Illustra- 


tions, bibliography, index. Stephen Daye . 


Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $2.50.) 





Summer Books 


Even if there were plenty of gas to burn, 
here are four books for vacation which are 
easier relaxation than driving a car: 


GentLeE AnniE. By MacKinlay Kantor. 
249 pages. Coward McCann, New York. 
$2. Train robbers and a feud make for good 
gunplay at Pahoka City, Okla., in 1901. 
The characters are more fully realized than 
in ordinary Westerns: Annie Lingen, part 
“Nordsky” and part Irish orphan, Rich 
Williams (the narrator), bogus hobo with 
a secret mission, Violet and Cottonwood 
Goss, as charming a pair as ever killed 
three men, their happy and child-brained 
mother Muddy, and the villainous Tatum 
brothers. A curious twist provides a sur- 
prise ending with plenty of punch. 


Finpte Lonaspay. By Warren Bledsoe. 





From ‘‘Famous Old New England Murders’’ (Stephen Daye Press) 


The fatal struggle in Dr. Webster’s chemistry laboratory 
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327 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50.. 
This comedy of Maryland manners is laid 
in the fairyland of Swithinsgift, a baronial 
hodgepodge of ancient buildings, modern 
wings, and elegant portico. Upon this field, 
Fiddle, a scion of the Longspays, battles 
for his love, vanquishes the dragon—his 
aunt—and at last wins the fair Isabelle, 
the minister’s sister. The gay chitchat and 
the pleasant hazy atmosphere of wealth 
and fine manners make this a diverting 
first novel. 


Tue Sea-Guuu Cry. By Robert Nathan. 
214 pages. Knopf, New York. $2. The 
shadow of world events falls faintly across 
Nathan’s latest work. It concerns Louisa 
and her little brother Jeri, poor ex-Polish 
nobility who have settled on an abandoned 
scow on Cape Cod, and Richard Smith, a 
modern history instructor who shipwrecks 
the sloop in which he sought summer-vaca- 
tion escape from the world. Smith dis- 
covers that the loneliness he sought is 
not freedom, and he learns of courage 
from Jeri (who sets out on a raft to 
rescue European children) and of love 
from Louisa. An oblique message in a 
gentle story. 


Meet ME ww St. Louis. By Sally Ben- 
son. 290 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. The Smith tribe meet the minor 
problems of life with humor in 1903-04. 
With Lon, Princeton freshman, forever 
teasing Tootie; the latter, 6, burying her 
dolls; Rose, 17, and Esther, 15, keeping 
their many dates, and all—including Ag- 
nes, 12, Mamma, and Grandpa Prophater 
—preventing Papa from moving to New 
York, there’s quiet, nostalgic fun in this 
family life just before the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Miss Benson knows the family as 
well as her “Junior Miss.” 


EDUCATION 


School for Parents 

The young mother was in a quandary. 
Her husband had gone to war. She had a 
job in a munitions plant. There was no one 
at home to care for her baby and no 
nearby nursery school where she could de- 
posit him. So she took the child, and the 
family police dog, and locked them up for 
the day in her car parked outside the 
factory. 

The story of this tragic predicament, 
better than any glittering generality, last 
week helped explain to students the need 
for Vassar’s Summer Institute for Family 
and Child-Care Services in War Time. The 
experts running the institute suggested the 
solution for this and similar war-born 
problems: bigger and better health and 
recreation centers, nursery schools, after- 
school and even after-supper supervised 
play for all children whose parents toil at 
factory benches. Then experts and stu- 
dents embarked on a six-week study of 
how to set up such facilities and how to 
run them once they are set up. 

Outgrowth of Vassar’s sixteen-year-old 
summer institute of “euthenics” (the sci- 
ence of human betterment), the War 
Time Institute in 1942 has drawn the same 
type of student it has in the past: serious, 
moderate-income, social workers, teachers, 
nurses, and young matrons. Light summer 
dresses, stockingless legs, and the lazy 
early-summer air of a college campus 
might signify an excuse for a vacation 
lark, but the 107 enrollees are in as eager 
earnest as were their predecessors. 

Some are economizing by taking only a 
three week course at the half price of $75. 
All clean their own rooms in college dormi- 
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tories, serve themselves cafeteria-style in 
college lunchrooms, and weekly put in five 
intensive work days of expert-guided semi- 
nars, field trips, and lectures. 

Formerly they tackled such peacetime 
posers as “What shall I do when Junior 
dashes his spinach to the floor?” (firmly 
supply him with an equal portion) and 
“How can I force Junior to stop sucking 
his thumb?” (put his arm in a splint so 
he can’t move it). This year their puzzlers 
concern such wartime threats to family 
security as how to adjust purses to tighter 
taxes and goods shortages, how to keep 
well under wartime strain with nutritious 
meals, how to prepare for air raids, how 
to prevent family breakups caused by ex- 
odus of the older members either to the 
armed forces or to war plants. 

As in previous years, the students use 
their own children as guinea pigs, for bring- 
ing your children along is an old institute 
custom. In Cushing Hall, residence of 
Vassar girls during the winter, 96 young- 
sters, aged 20 months to 12 years, now live 
and play. Always a 24-hour demonstration 
center of how to handle juvenile prob- 
lems, the children’s school this year also 
hopes to prove that, should mass school- 
age evacuations from cities become neces- 
sary, the youngsters can nevertheless re- 
tain a normal outlook away from home by 
living with children their own age under 
the egis of trained nurses and teachers. 

But because the institute is now more 
concerned than ever with problems of the 
whole community, as well as those of the 
individual family, it also is using the city 
of Poughkeepsie as a proving ground. 
There institute students observe and par- 
ticipate in the social work of its over- 
crowded public WPA nursery, its private 
nursery schools, its day schools, and the 
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They’re studying wartime problems of child care at Vassar’s Summer Institute 
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like. For a recent 2,000 increase in the 
city’s normal 40,000 population, new arms 
plants, hundreds of newly employed mar- 
ried women, and welfare services taxed 
beyond capacity provide all thc elements 
of ery wartime boom problem the insti- 
tute’s students are likely to have to meet 
and solve when they get back home. 
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Garinol for Glass 


Stephen Garrett, head of a London 
pharmaceutical house, said things under 
his breath when hundreds of the glass 
ampules of drugs that his firms shipped 
were broken in transit no matter how they 
were packed. After two years of work, 
Garrett produced a queer transparent paint 
which, applied to the ampules, decreased 
breakage and also prevented liquids from 
leaking out of those ampules that did 
crack. That was six months before Poland 
was invaded. 

Today the scatterproofing material, 
called Garinol, has proved its war worth 
on windows in England, where glass flying 
with bulletlike velocities caused 82 per 
cent of the early air-raid injuries. In this 
country the invisible paint coats the win- 
dows of John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s office in 
Radio City, New York, of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, and of several indus- 
trial plants in various parts of the country. 
Last week, workmen started brushing it 
on windows of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

What Garinol is made of is a trade 
secret; all that is admitted is that it starts 
with a synthetic resin base and blends 
three secret chemicals—and uses no scarce 
cellulose. What it does is currently being 
demonstrated in a featured educational 
demonstration at New York’s Museum of 
Science and Industry—and at moments is 
little short of miraculous. 

An ordinary square of even thin glass 
cannot safely be folded up and placed in 
one’s hip pocket. Garinol-coated glass can 
be. Other tricks, such as hurling a steel 
ball through a coated pane without caus- 
ing splinters to fly, might be done as easily 
with any shatterproof glass used in auto- 
mobile windshields. But it is obviously 
easier to coat ordinary windows than to 
install new shatterproof ones. 

The most bizarre proof of the coating’s 
power to keep glass particles from taking 
flight is shown by smashing a coated lamp 
bulb with an iron rod. Instead of flying 
to bits, the bulb takes on the appearance 
of a limp cloth bag; the demonstrator 
squeezes it in his hands, illustrating how 
the coating has so dulled cutting edges 
that he can mangle the glassy pulp with- 
out getting a scratch. 

When used to make windows resist 
bomb blasts, the coating is brushed only 
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No, he wasn’t cut. A shatterproof coating on the bulb does the trick 


on the inside of panes. The side of the 
coating exposed to the air dries in some 
48 hours, but the side that sticks to the 
glass takes more than a year to dry out 
and lose its adhesive power. Coatings 
peeled from glass look and feel like a clear 
cellophane made out of a very sticky and 
exceptionally elastic rubber. And this rub- 
bery quality is the secret of Garinol’s suc- 
cess. When a window covered with it is 
cracked, any fragment that attempts to 
depart for places unknown has a tendency 
to be snapped right back into place. 





New Cure for Burns 

An amazing two-way, powder-ointment 
treatment for all but the most serious types 
of burns has been developed and tested on 
hundreds of workers in New England war 
plants with these results: 

Pain vanished “in less than two minutes 
by the watch”; healing occurred in half 
the expected time; infection was totally 
absent; no ugly redness surrounded treat- 
ed burns, and no, scars of any conse- 
quence remained. Most important to this 
nation’s production-for-victory drive, after 
elastic-weave bandages were slipped over 
burned arms and legs, victims insisted 
upon hurrying right back to their benches 
from the first-aid stations! 

This winning fight over layoffs from 
“moderately severe” burns was led by Dr. 
James H. Biram, consulting surgeon at 
Hartford Hospital in Hartford, Conn., and 
medical director for the Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Co. In a paper pre- 
pared for the Connecticut State Medical 
Journal he discusses his method: 

After cleaning the burned area under 
warm water, Dr. Biram dusts it with sul- 
fathiazole powder to prevent infection and 


promote rapid healing. He next applies a 
curative ointment containing intracaine. 
Then he covers the burn with a gauze 
dressing. 

The sulfathiazole, which has been used 
before for burns, halts the oozing from 
the wound and counteracts infection mi- 
crobes. The intracaine ointment, developed 
by Squibb and not yet available to the 
general public, is a b:and-new painkiller 
which relieves the ache near the surface of 
the skin both promptly and effectively, ac- 
cording to Dr. Biram. It does not cause 
rashes, he said, and will give almost com- 
plete anesthesia in even moderately severe 
burns. In many cases, once the ointment 
was applied, the hurt stopped in less than 
two minutes and did not return. Further- 
more, unlike many other painkillers, in- 
tracaine does not interrupt the beneficial 
action of sulfathiazole, which is what makes 
possible the marriage of the two drugs. 

Eventually, physicians predict intra- 
caine salve will make sunburn painless. 
But its first task right now is to keep 
men at work. For, in the past, industrial 
burns have ‘resulted in layoffs of days 
under the best of circumstances and of 
weeks when such burns have become in- 
fected, which 50 per cent did. 

The new treatment practically elimi- 
nates both dangers. “From July 1, 1941, to 
May 1, 1942,” Dr. Biram reported, “we 
treated 1,503 burns by the sulfathiazole- 
intracaine method, with only two cases 
having lost time from work and no cases 
showing any signs of infection.” Further, 
he stressed that with the new therapy 
victims of all but the most serious burns 
could go straight back to their jobs with- 
out fear of infection, even when their 
work called for use of various chemical 
solutions. ; 
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ee savage warbirds... 


60 thousand in 1942... 
125 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for new construction at record- 
breaking speeds... mile-long bomber 
plants, the largest in the world. 


Heating problems presented by the 
new building program depend for their 
solution on the heating lessons learned 
in peace-time. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America the practical economy of 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 
Built around all the natural advantages 
of steam as a heating medium—flexibil- 
ity, speed, safety. Used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


That is why architects, engineers an4 
heating contractors working on war con- 
struction depend on Webster Systems 
of Steam Heating. 


While Ordnance production has the 
first call on our facilities, we are work- 
ing day and night to make sure that 
Webster Steam Heating Equipment is 
available for use wherever it will help 
the war effort. 


Let our experience serve you now. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 
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Death for the Saboteurs! 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Ir anything is ever to bring home 
to Americans the deadly intensity of 
the war, the bold enterprise of the 
eight German saboteurs who landed 
from submarines on our East Coast 
(see page 30) should do the trick. 
More than any possible token air raids 
it has dramatized the dangers we face. 
Sabotage goes to the heart of our war 
effort. It does not scatter bombs: it 
plants them with devilish precision in 
our very vitals. We ought to meet this 
threat with the most swift and the 
most ruthless punishment which the 
law permits. And, believe me, an exami- 
nation of the laws reveals that they are 
completely adequate to meet this case. 

That this week’s magnificent catch 
has not uncovered all the sources of 
danger can be taken for granted. In- 
numerable microbes of death with 
similar training, equipment and inten- 
tions are unquestionably at large. We 
have a long coastline, limited patrols 
and coastal waters infested with scores 
of enemy craft. We may expect noc- 
turnal invasions again. We would be 
fools if we refused to face the fact that 
invaders will find here among us peo- 
ple who will give them aid and com- 
fort. In the name of common sense let 
us deal with this group on that basis. 

Don’t let us make the mistake of sur- 
rounding this sort of attack with any 
of the romantic glamor with which our 
history books have invested the opera- 
tions of spies. These fiends are not 
Nathan Hales or Major Andrés. Es- 
pionage, always a customary aspect of 
war, was traditionally limited to the 
purpose of getting information. Rela- 


. tively unarmed, spies were, in the main, 


people of superior mentality. Military 
practice prescribed the death penalty 
for them in order to discourage the 
enemy from using valuable brains in 
such a hazardous undertaking. 

This point needs underlining now. 
Germany thinks that we are soft. Nazis, 
in Germany and here, say that our 
courts are slow and that sentimentality 
is rampant among us. They can claim, 
and, I believe authentically, that when 
we warred against them before we exe- 
cuted only one spy. These beliefs will 
encourage a continuous stream of at- 
tacks upon us. Only swift action will 
destroy them. 

The eight invaders were more than 


spies in the traditional sense. They were 
even more than run-of-the-mill invad- 
ers whose status as prisoners of war, 
when captured, would protect them 
from the death penalty by interna- 
tional agreement. They forfeited that 
protection by divesting themselves of 
their uniforms. Thus they put them- 
selves beyond the immunities of cam- 
batants. Military practice prcscribes 
death for such irregulars as they. As 
for the two American citizens among 
them, they were traitors, also subject 
to capital punishment. 


The Attorney General may prefer 
the civil courts to the military in deal- 
ing with these men. If so, he has ample 
legal power at his disposal. Yet that 
would be regrettable, if only for the 
reason that Germany and her sympa- 
thizers here will understand the firing 
squad much better than they will un- 
derstand civil court procedures, long 
sentences or hangings. But in any event, 
we must act with power and decision. 
The punishment of these people must 
not be delayed. Their execution must 
take place before the public forgets the 
danger of which they are the signal. 

This group of saboteurs has already 
cost us dearly. The efforts of officers to 
capture them, the use of precious man- 
hours in industry for added protection 
and the need for added watchfulness on 
our shores means the diversion of. ener- 
gies that will lengthen the war. Ameri- 
can blood will flow for that—blood for 
which these men should pay. 


When justice is slow, people are al- 
‘most irresistibly tempted to take the 


law into their own hands. That is al- 
ways bad. It produces, first, vigilante 
outfits, and, then, a reign of terror. In- 
nocent people are persecuted. Real of- 
fenders escape. That happened in many 
places during World War I. This time, 
fortunately, it has not happened. The 
difference is that our official crime de- 
tectors are more competent. The FBI, 
in particular, is indescribably more ef- 
ficient than anything we had in 1917-19. 

Public opinion wants to back up the 
FBI. It is to be hoped that whoever 
tries the eight saboteurs. will be as ef- 
fective as those who apprehended them. 
We’ve got to teach our enemies that 
death is our swift answer to those who 
come here with murder in their hearts. 
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That streamlined pro- 
jection on big bombers 
is the plastic housing 
that protects the nerves 
of direction—the radio 
compass antenna. 
Weight? Less than 25 ounces. 
Yet tornadoes of wind at terrific 
speeds can’t faze it. It’s tough 
and it stays tough ... in Alaskan 
cold or sizzling tropics. 


What is it made of? Cellulose 
Acetate . . . just one product 
of one sector of the amazing 
world of chemistry which we call 
Hercules Land. Here, years of 
exploring and pioneering in cellulose chemistry ... . as in ter- 
penes, rosins, synthetics, explosives . . . have brought new 
properties to standard chemicals, and produced scores of useful 
new derivatives. These, in turn, are improving hundreds of 
products and processes for war... and pointing to exciting 
possibilities for peace. 








Do you believe with us that there is no product that might 
not be better? No time-schedule that cannot be beaten? Jo 


HERCULES POWDER, .COMPANY - WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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tougher than a tornado! 


frontier of knowledge that can- 
not be pushed back farther? 
Then let that viewpoint draw 
our companies together—each 
helping the other make his prod- 
ucts better, more swiftly, more 
thriftily . . . now for war, and 
later for peace. 
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From Hercules Land have 
already come. what yesterday 
looked like miracles. What new 
key to victory will one of us 
discover, if your company and 
our company travel the road 
together—tapping every last 
measure of power for war from 
our products into yours, and from your products into ours? 





If you need a chemical to help in your production, or if 
you have evolved a new process, material or equipment which 
can help us, write us at Dept. N-5, Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Radio compass antenna-housing molded by Czecho Peasant Art Co., 
from.a plastic based on Hercules Cellulose Acetate Flake. nied 


Copyright 1942, Hercuics Powder Company 



















Men 


One night about two years ago 
Our fishing cruiser lay 
At anchor in the moonlight on 
Miami’s peaceful bay... 
The yarns we swapped—the songs we sang— 
The pledges, friend to friend — 
How perfectly they synchronized 
With Seagram’s Seven Crown Blend! 
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Let’s toast that pleasant memory, 
And pledge the future too, 

With hope that fortune may permit 
Another rendezvous— 

Another meeting when we four 
Will join in“Drink it down” 

And reaffirm our fellowship 
With Seagram’s Seven Crown! 


TAS AS ANS RAR AAAS 


We trust that this poem, and others in the series 
we are presenting from time to time, may awaken 
recollections of memorable moments in your own 
lifetime, when fine whiskey, used with modera- 


tion, gave warmth and mellowness to human 
relationships. 
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dolicale-lasling. An exguisile Uond off Seagramis “heivloom” whikies (now irreplaceable) and 
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“BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 














